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NOTES AND NEWS 


SARISTOPHANES Frogs was played in 
Cambridge on 18-22 February. From a 
correspondent : 

‘The tradition of the Greek Play at 
Cambridge was triumphantly resumed 

= by a production which rates as high as 
many other by Dr. Sheppard. His choice 
= of a play was a happy one, for the Frogs 

f appeals more vividly to those who have 

= experienced war, and the cast was mainly 

© drawn from returned warriors. As com- 
spared with the 1936 performance, the 
me acting was more mature and masterful 

and the Parabasis was more effective. 

# The war has robbed us of Mr. Walter 

Leigh, the composer of the musical 

Bscore, and of Lord Keynes, to whose 

patronage the Greek Play and the 

} theatre in Cambridge owe so much; it 

§ was a fitting tribute to their memory that 

§ the Frogs should be the first post-war 

production. And the choice was justified 

§ by its enthusiastic reception, despite the 

| cuts in light and heating which involved 
the postponement of matinées to tea- 
time and imposed a severe strain on 

® actors and producers, not to mention 
the audience. The music, directed by 
= Mr. Robin Orr, was inspired and in- 

spiring, and reached the highest level 
in the last Act. The scenery, designed 

me by Mr. Robertson, was unusually good ; 

it caught the high lights and long vistas 
of Greek scenery, and the setting of the 

Charon scene was particularly memor- 

able. The costumes were less colourful 

/- and more exiguous than in pre-coupon 

mm days, but one must cut one’s cloth to 

me the measure of the times, if not the 
season of the year. 

‘Mr. Gardiner was excellently cast .as 

§ Dionysus. His acting was marked by a 

Pnatural gaiety of spirit and gesture 
which bridged the gap between the 
poltroonery of the would-be Heracles 
and the poise of the arbiter in the trial- 
scene. His voice too was equal to the 
altercation with the frogs, who croaked 

4598-23 


and leapt to the life. When the murk 
of Hades lifted, the backcloth showed a 
vista of typical Greek scenery verging 
on the Aegean, and against this setting 
the Chorus of Initiates entered. The 
music for the Choral Ode had majesty 
and mysticism, and the vocal parts 
were well rendered ; these bade fair to 
overcome the difficulties inherent in 
choral movements on a cramped English 
stage, but this scene, though good in its 
components, was less harmonious than 
the others. Dionysus was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Dodd, a robust and jolly 
Xanthias, in whom a thick head and an 
ebullient spirit were happily combined. 
His clowning was good and the bargain- 
ing technique of the corpse (Mr. Snow- 
den) could not have been bettered. It 
is perhaps a defect of this First Act that 
the scenes are rather staccato and change 
rapidly, a defect inherent in the play 
and not the production, and the Second 
Act went with more of a swing. 

‘Here Xanthias found his match in 


‘Aeacus (Mr. Choidas), whose modern 


Greek pronunciation and gestures mes- 
merized actors and audience alike. The 
vivacity and realism of his acting carried 
the action forward in uproarious style. 
The minor characters too were excel- 
lent, in particular Plathane (Mr. Mac- 
naghten), whose Cockney accent and 
sour expression were worthy of any 
Widow Twanky. Everyone, even the 
diminutive King’s Choir School boy as 
the smallest policeman, had his chance 
to add some humour to the farce before 
the action yielded place to the Parabasis. 
The Speakers (Mr. Biddell and Mr. 
Younie) delivered their lines with clarity 
and emphasis, and the sting of their 
message went home ; the Chorus too was 
more restrained in movement and more 
appropriate than in the First Act. 
‘The Third Act was magnificent. It 
opened with the throaty chuckles and 
confidences of Aeacus and Xanthias, 
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whose diversity of accent made hay of 
the purist’s understanding but was not 
devoid of humour. The honours of the 
Act went to Aeschylus (Mr. Young), ap- 
propriately enough. Dignified and even 
morose, clear in tone, and controlled in 
gesture, he made a fine contrast to 
Euripides (Mr. Bishop) who gabbled, 
posed, and gesticulated almost too ex- 
travagantly. Moreover each succeeded 
in impersonating the other without loss 
of his own character. While these two 
held the centre of the stage, the setting 
was admirably arranged: thé Chorus 
and minor characters filling the wings, 
a gruff deep-voiced Pluto (Mr. Quinn) 
enthroned in state and attended by 
Aeacus and his dusky henchmen, Dio- 
nysus whimsical gay and sometimes 
serious, and a backcloth showing the 
interior of Pluto’s palace in fine colours 
and deep perspective. The music too 
reached a zenith of parody and humour, 
and the dancing by the Muse of Euri- 
pides (Mr. Wilson) was a fitting climax. 
After the weighing of the lines in well- 
worked scales and the verdict of Diony- 
sus, the revelry of the company, in 
which the Priestess of Demeter (Mr. 
Lowe) rejected the advances of Aeacus 
with nunnish dignity, and the bitter 
reference to Cleophon died away in the 
beauty of the music and the setting of a 
limpid sky. 
mayxu yap peydAwy dxéwv mavoat, 
dpyadéwy 7° év Evvddwr. 
‘Aristophanes does not age; his note 
rings true to-day and his drama makes 
fine theatre. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Provost of King’s and all 
his company for demonstrating this fact 
so effectively.’ 


The Forty-third General Meeting of 
the Classical Association was held in 
London from 15 to 18 April, enjoying 
the first week of fine weather for several 
months. But the meeting was memor- 
able for other things, in especial for the 
Presidential Address on ‘Classics and 
the Social Revolution of our Times’ by 
the Master of the Rolls. Lord Greene 


av otras 


pleaded for an understanding with 
Science to combat a purely mechanical 
doctrine of the State. Members were 


received by the President on the first 
evening in the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
a pleasant feature of the occasion being 
the historical account of the building 
which was given them by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Vaisey. At other sessions there 
were papers by Mr. J. G. Griffith on 
‘Some Thoughts on Euripides’ Helena’ ; 
by Professor Trypanis on ‘The Char- 
acter of Alexandrian Poetry’; by Mr. 
M. L. Clarke on ‘Rhetorical Influences 
in the Aeneid’; and by Professor Beare 
on ‘Terence, an Original Dramatist in 
Rome’. Lantern lectures were given by 


Mrs. Dobson on ‘Winged Figures in the 


Ancient World’ and by Mr. Grimes, the 
Director of Excavations for the Roman 
and Medieval London Excavation Coun- 
cil, on ‘Romaa London’. A paper by 
Mr. Patrick McAnally on ‘Humane 
Studies for Humane Careers’ gave rise 
to a very lively discussion. 

The meeting was also notable for an 
experiment, which proved entirely satis- 
factory: members had been invited to 
offer short papers of a maximum of ten 
minutes’ duration on aspects of their 
research work. Mr. Harold Mattingly 
on ‘Dives Anagnia’, Miss A. K. Clarke 
on ‘A Renaissance Edition of Claudian’s 
De Raptu Proserpinae’, Mr. J. A. 
Spranger on ‘The Future Study of the 
Text of Euripides’, Mr. D. M. Jones on 
‘The Treatment of -us as a Criterion of 
Dialect Relationship in Greek’, Mr. 
A. L. Mayfield on ‘Thucydides the 
Sophist’, and Miss S. R. Pope on ‘The 
Imagery of Lucretius’ provided infinite 
variety for a breathless hour and a half. 

A London Meeting sometimes lacks 
the feeling of sodalitas which prevails 
at a smaller centre where members are 
housed together. This want, however, 
was largely supplied by the social fea- 
tures which had been arranged. These 
included a dinner at University College, 
tea in the Senate House of London 
University before the Presidential Ad- 
dress, refreshments at the Institute of 
Archaeology, and an excursion to Kew 
Gardens on the Thursday afternoon. 
Most of the papers were given in sur- 
roundings which pleased the eye, the 
Henry Jarvis Memorial Hall of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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The Association warmly welcomed as 
its guest Professor P. J. Enk of -Gro- 
ningen, who brought fraternal greetings 
from Holland. 

At the Business Meeting it was an- 
nounced that the membership of the 
Association had for the first time passed 
the figure of 2,500. 


Two more classical journals have now 
resumed publication. The Polish Eos, 
which last appeared in 1939, covers the 
years 1940-6 in a new half-volume. The 
Dutch Mnemosyne has now surmounted 
its post-war difficulties and makes a 
fresh start with a ‘series tertia’, of 
which the first fascicule for 1947 ap- 
peared in May; the annual subscription 
is fl. 12.50. Switzerland produces a 
new quarterly journal, Museum Hel- 
veticum, edited by Professor O. Gigon 
of Freibourg, which has entered on its 
fourth volume; the subscription is 
17 Swiss francs. 


From Belgium comes the new Photbos, 
the bulletin of the Cercle de Philologie 
Classique et Orientale of the University 
of Brussels (50 Avenue F. D. Roosevelt, 


Brussels), a group of students and of 
former students now teaching in 
schools. Phoibos does not profess to be 
a learned journal but aims at stimu- 
lating the classical teacher or student 
and furthering his interest in his work ; 

the students of Brussels are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise and 
enthusiasm. The first number is occu- 
pied by a bibliography of archaeology 
intended for the use of classical 
teachers. 


The Hoefft Prize for original Latin 
Verse will be offered as usual in 1948, 
and entries are now invited. Com- 
positions, which may be on any 
subject and of any length not less 
than fifty lines, must be sent before 
1 January 1948 to Het Bestuur der 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Trippenhuis, 
Amsterdam; they should bear a motto 
and be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope bearing the same motto and 
containing the author’s name and 
address. Poems should be typewritten 
and the lines should be numbered by 
fives. 


THUCYDIDES, I. 142. 2-4 


Kai 088” 4 ov8e 70 vauTiKov 
dgvov pev yap ev <lprivn 
avrimadov Kare 
ABEF], 31) év moneulg Te Kal ovx x éxeivors 
Ppovprov 3° ei mowjoovrat, 
Tis yiis BAdrovev av 

(It should be noted that 7}v pév is answered by 
76 8€ rijs OaAdoons in § 6.) 

Most translations of this passage stem 
from the commentary of Kriiger.! Sup- 
plying twa as subject and taking ryv 
(€mureixvow) tas object of mapacKevdoa- 
o0a1, which he reads, he translates ‘denn 
die erstere (durch erstere) kann man 
selbst im Frieden nicht leicht als eine 
(der Stadt gegen die sie erbaut ist) 
gewachsene Stadt (Feste) griinden’. He 
then translates éxeivors avremre- 
‘da wir gegen sie émrerxio- 
para besitzen (namlich in den Festen 
Attikas)’, and takes ¢povpiov as ‘ein 
blosses Castell, im Gegensatze zu einer 


1K, W. Kriiger, Thukydides (1846), i, p. 159. 


avtimados’. This rendering con- 
tains several difficulties, some of which 
were later met by emendation of the 
text. The word-order does not support 
a contrast between avrimadov and 
dpovprov ; therefore Schwartz? emends to 
read for and brackets the 
of our text. Even so, Kriiger’s render- 
ing of dpovpiov as ‘a mere fort’, in which 
he is followed by Classen3 and Forbes, + 
has no parallel in Thucydides ; the mean- 
ing is rather ‘a garrisoned fortress’ (cf. 
vii. 28. I avri tod mods elvar dpovprov 
xatéorn). Nor is there any ground for 
supposing that mapa- 
oxevdoacba means ‘to found’ an émrei- 
xvaus ; we should also expect émreixiopa 
rather than émreixyuors in this sense, 


2 E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thuky- 
dides (1919), p. 263. 

3 J. Classen, Thukydides (1897), p. 316. 

+ W. H. Forbes, Thucydides I (s88), p. III. 
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40 
although one parallel exists in vi. 100. 3 
THY Te KabeiAov. The closest 
example to such a phrase is in Demo- 
sthenes 106. 3 xaracxevdlovros tyiv émrei- 
x-opa tiv EvBo.av, where the active, not 
the middle, is used and the meaning is 
rather ‘equip’ as an émreiyioua. Nor is 
Kriiger’s version of éxeivois avrem- 
TeTerxiopevwy Satisfactory, since the for- 
tifications of Athens in Attica do not 
constitute an émreiyioya in the tech- 
nical sense of a base on enemy territory. 
In consequence, Steup emends to read 
avremrexioupevwr ; this, however, fore- 
stalls the argument of § 4 od ixavov 
ye €oras emrexilew Te KwAvew Huds KTA. 
Shilleto! translates the passage ‘as to 
the émreixvois it is difficult in time of 
peace to construct a rival city, much 
more in time of war when our city is 
a counter-émreiyiopa to their infant 
colony’. He also sees a contrast be- 
tween avrimados and d¢povpior, 
citing Arnold? for the view that ‘éAw 
avrimradov (like Roman colonies) was one 
mode of émreixvous, a permanent hostile 
occupation ; ¢dpovpiov (as in after-times 
Decelea) was another, a temporary hos- 
tile occupation’. Shilleto, feeling the 
difficulty of this contrast, suggests that 
pev is omitted after wéAw by idiomatic 
usage ; but that does not dispose of the 
difficulty, for the word-order is still 
against him. Nor, again, is Athens cor- 
rectly described as an émreiyioua. In 
translating avrimados ‘rival’ he departs 
from the Thucydidean usage of the ad- 
jective, which elsewhere (e.g. i. 143. 1) 
means ‘equally matched’, equivalent 
to iadmados ; the only possible parallel is 
ii. 45. I POdvos yap trois mpos 
avrimadov, where, however, the of 
the previous sentence suggests that the 
meaning may be not ‘rival’ but ‘equally 
matched’. Finally, it is difficult to take 
as ‘to construct 
a city’; when Thucydides says this of 
' the Athenian expedition to Sicily, he 
uses the words mdAw oixioa (vi. 23. 23 
37. 2), and in describing a colony such 
as Heraclea in Trachis he uses the terms 
appropriate to an dzovxia (iii. 92. 1 f.). 


Shilleto, Thucydides I (1872), p. 174. 
2 T. Amold, Thucydides (1840), i, p. 174. 
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Quite apart from the Greek, the sense 
obtained by Kriiger and Shilleto is not 
acceptable. For, as Gomme? remarks, 
‘it would be a quite fantastic scheme’ 
for the Peloponnesians to found a city 
in Attica during time of peace or of war. 
And, as there is no good reason to sup- 
pose that Thucydides is not giving us 
the actual arguments used by Pericles 
on this occasion, it is unlikely that he 
would carry his audience into the realm 
of fantasy. Gomme therefore emends to 
read avrimadov and trans- 
lates ‘it is a difficult matter to carry out 
an émreixuous against a city of equal 
strength even in peace-time, let alone in 
war ; and if they do build a fort (a mere 
fort—the most that they would be able 
to do in war-time), it will not be a 
decisive matter’. This makes sense, but 
the sense is there without emendation, 
provided the contrast between 7éAw and 
dpovpiov is abandoned. 

I propose to translate the passage ‘it 
is difficult even in time of peace for a 
state of equal strength to prepare for 
the fortification (of a base on another’s 
territory) : much more so when the terri- 
tory in question is at war and where we 
rather have the advantage in being forti- 
fied against them ; but suppose they do 
establish a fort, etc.’ This translation 
respects the closely antithetic order of 
the Greek, év eipnvn avrimadov being 
contrasted with év moAeuia re Kai ody 
Hooov éexeivois 
The meaning of (rapa- 
oxevdoac0a. ABEF) is best given by 
comparison with ii. 85. 1 dAAnv vavpayiay 
BeAtiw 
ABEFM); here the sense with either 
reading is ‘to prepare oneself for’ a 
naval battle on better terms, that is to 
organize an operation of war whether 
on sea or land. There is little to choose 
between the variant readings; there 
are parallels to ryv mapa- 
in 25. 5 Tov 
xvopov trapeoxevdlovro (cf. 51. 2), but 
katacxevaoaoba has the claim of the 
lectio difficilior. Either word places em- 
phasison preparation, the compound with 


3A. W. Gomme, Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides (1945), i, p. 458. 
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xara stressing rather the aspect of equip- 
ment, but it should be noted that Thucy- 
dides appears to use the compounds 


without distinction (cf. iv. 52. 3 with’ 


75.1 where is resumed 
by xaraoxevdfeofa: and the latter by 
napackeun). My translation of (émrei- 
xvow) explains the em- 
phatic position of ¢dpovpiov, for the con- 
trast is between the preparation of the 
operation and the establishment of a fort. 
The Thucydidean understatement od x 
jjooov underlines the contrast between 
avtimadov and éxeivors avr- 
In the word avrem- 
reretxvopevwv I take the force to lie in 
the first prefix dvr-, while the ém- 
reinforces the meaning as in avrer- 
and (vii. 37. 3} Vill. 
104. 4). It is possible that Thucydides 
used the double compound to obtain a 
jingle with émreiyiois, but it should be 
noted that dvrirecyi{w does not exist, and 
avrireixiopa, Occurring once in Thucy- 
dides (ii. 77. 1), has the technical mean- 
ing ‘a counterwork’. Finally, the word 
emreixvois is used to mean a general 
operation in the preceding sentence («ai 
piv odd TO vauTiKOV 
afvov and a specific one 
in this sentence. In so far as any dis- 
tinction can be found between the forms 
and retxvopds, it appears that the 
former has a general meaning and the 
latter a specific one: the only example 
where they occur close to one another is 
in iv. 131 and 
Elsewhere in Thucydides there is no 
distinction, the forms being apparently 
interchangeable ; compare, for instance, 
ii. 77. I mpos Tape- 
oxevdlovro with vi. 88. 6 és tov 
xvopov . . . and vii. 20. 1 dua 
tijs Aexedeias TH Tesuming 19. I 
with vii. 31. 1 pera THY ex THs 
reixuow resuming 26. 2. 


The last test of the translation is 
whether it makes sense in the context. 
After stressing the weakness in finance 
of the Peloponnesians (i. 142. 1), Pericles 
claims that Athens need not fear their 
policy either of émreiyors or of naval 
operations ; for the organization of the 
former is difficult and, if a fort is estab- 
lished, not decisive, and the acquisition 
of skill necessary for the latter is not 
easy and, if the Peloponnesians seduce 
foreign sailors from Athenian service, 
the effect will not be decisive. Thus, in 
each case, Pericles distinguishes between 
the preparation and the achievement. 
He does not enlarge upon the difficulties 
inherent in the preparation of an émcrei- 
xvots, but it is clear from the preceding 
sentence that he has finance in mind. It 
was not difficult to foresee the expendi- 
ture incurred in later cases of émreixvars, 
for instance hiring of masons and pur- 
chase of iron (v. 82. 6; vi. 44. 1; vii. 18. 
4), carriage and maintenance of sup- 
plies, and enrolment of garrison troops 
and relief forces (vii. 27. 3). As he is 
speaking in time of peace, Pericles dis- 
tinguishes between the conditions of 
peace and of war; the distinction may 
appear academic to us, but it is natural 
to Thucydides, who repeats it in an 
analogous form in the speech of Athena- 
goras (vi. 37. 2), and it might have an 
actual bearing on a large-scale operation. 
In advancing the above interpretation 
of this passage I find myself in agree- 
ment, though for different reasons, with 
Laskareos, ®ds eis 1d OQovKvddeiov 
“EpeBos (1922), p. 124 f.; for this refer- 
ence and for helpful criticism I owe 
gratitude to Professor Adcock." 

N. G. L. HamMmonpD. 


Clare College, Cambridge. 


t A shorter version of this paper was read to the 
Cambridge Philological Society on 24 October 1946. 


A PROBLEM IN THE RULES OF INTESTATE SUCCESSION 
AT ATHENS. 
THE speech of Isaeus On the Estate of mating the competence of the Athenian 
Hagnias is of great importance, not only 
for determining the rules of intestate 
succession at Athens, but also for esti- 


jury system. 
The point dealt with here is a single 
but fundamental one, namely what was 


j 
j 
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the correct description in Greek for the 
relationship between Theopompus, who 
delivers the speech, and Hagnias II, 
whose estate is in question. 

What this relationship was is clear 
from the speech itself. In § 8 the speaker 
says that he and Hagnias were sons of 
cousins, their fathers being aveyuoi éx 
matpadéApwv. They were thus second 
cousins. It is not so easy to say how 
this relationship was properly described 
in Greek. It is simple enough when it is 
only the reciprocal relationship which 
has to be expressed. Theopompus can 
say quite accurately that he and Hagnias 
were ‘sons of cousins’. The difficulty 
arises when he has to describe himself in 
terms of his relationship to Hagnias. He 
does in fact call himself dveyuod mais in 
§ 10 and again (if the generally accepted 
emendation is right) in § 18, and, indeed, 
his whole claim to the estate is based on 
the assumption that he was ais 
to Hagnias. In so describing himself he 
has, in the view of the majority of recent 
students of Athenian law, availed him- 
self of a transparent quibble in order to 
get himself within the dyyvoreia, which 
stopped short at the sons of aveyuol. For, 
though it was quite true that Theo- 
pompus and Hagnias II were sons of 
cousins, Theopompus was not the son of 
a cousin of Hagnias, but son of a cousin 
of Hagnias’ father. Now we know that 
Theopompus succeeded in establishing 
his claim. If then the orthodox view is 
right, we are bound to rate very low the 
competence of the jury system in cases 
of this kind. It is not merely that a 
verbal quibble has misled a jury (and 
we must remember that presumably at 
the original trial Theopompus’ oppo- 
nents had the opportunity of exposing 
the quibble), but we should have to sup- 
pose that the preliminary proceedings! 


! We are unfortunately very ill informed as to 
the nature and scope of these preliminary proceed- 
ings. But,it can be inferred from § 21 of this speech 
that a claimant would be required in them to go 
into some detail as to his relationship with the 
deceased and could not get away with a mere 
description of himself as, e.g., We are 
there told rots xara radra els 
xadioxos. Now if the jury had to give a single 
opinion onseveral distinct, but identically grounded, 
claims, the fact that the claims really were 


before the archon were quite ineffective 
for preventing errors of this kind. Theo- 
pompus must have entered himself on 
his writ as dvefuob mais, which even on 
his own showing he was not. 

We are justified in demanding very 
strong arguments to establish such a 
glaring miscarriage of justice, and the 
suspicion that Theopompus cannot have 
had quite such a poor case as the ortho- 
dox view suggests is strengthened by ex- 
amining the attack made upon his son, 
Macartatus, by Sositheus in the pseudo- 
Demosthenic speech Against Macarta- 
tus. One of Sositheus’ main objects is to 


show that Theopompus secured the 


estate by deceiving the court ; Sositheus 
was, both by birth and by marriage, a 
member of the family and had had 
ample time to study the whole posi- 
tion; yet he never states in so many 
words that Theopompus had fraudu- 
lently represented himself as aveyuod 
when he was really only a second cousin. 
On the contrary he relies mostly on the 
rather vague contention that Theopom- 
pus belonged to a different olxos from 
Hagnias, and in §§ 22 to 25 he somewhat 
strangely dwells on the relationship of 
the parties, not to Hagnias II, but to his 
grandfather Hagnias I. He comes near- 
est to making the point we should ex- 
pect him to make in § 27 ; but even there 
his exact language is significant. 7@ peéev 
eipnuévwv, Kal péxpt dv 6 vopuos KeAcvet 
ayxvoretay aveyod yap ‘Ayviov 
mais €orw: 6 yap avtot EvBovAidns 
dveyuos hv Ayvia, od 6 KAfpos. 5€ 
ye 6 Tovrovi Maxapra- 
tov ovx av elyev dvoya aired 
(Sauppe: adr@ SFQD: €avr@ A) trav 
T@ eipnuevwy ovdev: Erépov yap 
oixov hv, tod Lrpariov. 
Accepting Sauppe’s reading the last 
clause is surely a very weak and in- 
direct way of saying ‘for he was not the 
son of a first cousin at all, but only son 
of a father’s first cousin’. 

Is it not then possible that Theopom- 
pus really was dveyfuob mais to Hagnias 
II or, in other words, that his father, 


identically grounded, must have been established 
during the preliminaries. 
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Charidemus, was dveyuds to Hagnias? 


The Greeks clearly had no reciprocal 
term corresponding to the English ‘first 
cousin once removed’. They had a term 
for a first-cousin’s son, viz. aveyuadois, 
but they appear to have had no correla- 
tive term for a father’s first cousin. It 
seems at least possible that the term 
aveyuds covered both a first cousin and 
a father’s first cousin, and this possi- 
bility becomes a strong probability when 
we find Sositheus, in the speech Against 
Macartatus, twice describing Philagrus, 
who was first cousin to Polemo, the 
father of Hagnias II, as dveyuds rob 
Ayviov, §§ 41 and 49. It is true that 
editors have boggled at the text of these 
passages, but it is not easy to suggest 


, any reason for corruption. Nor does the 


note of the Oxford editor really help.! 
It is difficult to see what advantage 
Sositheus could have derived from falsi- 
fying Philagrus’ relationship to Hagnias, 
particularly when by doing so he im- 
plicitly admitted the claim of Theopom- 
pus to be within the dyy.oreia. 

There are, of course, difficulties in ac- 
cepting the view that Theopompus, on 
the facts as stated by him, really had a 
good claim to Hagnias’ estate. It in- 
volves revising the usually accepted 
order of intestate succession. Owing to 
the unfortunate lacuna in the text of 
the law in [Dem.] in Macart. § 51 we 
have to rely largely on conjecture for 
this order after the. category of adeAdoi 
Opondropes. The commonly accepted 
view? is that sisters of the deceased by 
the same father came next with their 
descendants ad infinitum, then paternal 


1 ‘Scilicet non Hagniae fuit consobrinus, sed 
Hagniae patris Philagrus ; vereor ne hic quoque ut 
Isae. XI 10 tenebras offundat orator.’ 

2 Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 554, and litera- 
ture there cited. 


uncles, their children, and grandchildren, 
then paternal aunts, their children, and 
grandchildren. This exhausted the dyx:- 
oteis on the father’s side. 

On the view here propounded the 
ayxvoreis on the father’s side will have 
to be extended to include brothers of 
paternal grandfathers with their chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and presum- 
ably sisters of paternal grandfathers 
similarly.3 

It is true that the language used in 
§§ 1 and 2 of this speech appears at first 
sight to militate against this new view. 
Theopompus there distinguishes three 
classes of relation: first, brothers of the 
deceased, then his sisters, and thirdly 
his dveyuoi. He thus, on the new view, 
lumps together descendants of the de- 
ceased’s grandfather (paternal uncles, 
first cousins, and sons of first cousins) 
with descendants of his great-grand- 
father (great-uncles, first cousins of the 
father, and second cousins) under the 
general term dveyuoi. But this is not 
fatal; for he is not so much concerned 
to give an exhaustive and detailed ac- 
count of the categories as to get as soon 
as possible to the circumference, outside 
which his nephew lay. Even on the 
orthodox view his language is’ com- 
pressed and misleading, since it includes 
in the term dveyuoi paternal uncles. 

A. R. W. HARRISON. 


3 It might seem at first sight attractive to adopt 
the conjecture of Bunsen, De Iure Hereditario 
Atheniensium, p. 30, for filling the gap in the law. 
After the words ddeAddv aides, he proposes to 
read ddeAdds xal maidas adrdv Aayxdvew: édv 
ph ddeAgai dow maides adrdv, dvefrods Kai 
maidas xara Aayydvew. But that 
would mean that not only would first cousins of the 
deceased succeed in preference to their own fathers, 
but that first cousins of the deceased’s father 
would come in to the exclusion of the deceased’s 
paternal uncles, which appears impossible. 


PINDAR AND THE TRAGEDIANS 


NeExT to making an author explain him- 
self, the best way to understand him is 
to turn to other writers of the same 
nation and about the same date. It 
seems to me that this principle can be 
illustrated by the following examples. 

(1) In Aeschylus, Pers. 163, the manu- 
scripts read 


péyas mAobros Kovicas oddas modi 

6ABov. 
Various critics have failed to see how 
wealth can be said to overturn wealth, 
and so have emended mAoGros to Saipwv 
(Heimsoeth), ordéAos (Weil), 
(Skutsch, Murray), and so forth. But 
Plutos is a god, and Greek gods are, to 
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use popular modern terms, ambivalent 
or bipolar ; they can give and withhold 
their blessings, do good or harm. Thus 
Apollo is a healer, but can send plague ; 
Demeter gives food, but punishes Erysi- 
chthon with insatiable hunger. In like 
manner, Plutos can bestow wealth or 
inflict poverty. Pindar uses the same 
idea at least twice. In P. v. 54-55, 
having just said that no man ever has 
been or ever will be without his share 
of wévo, he adds, 


6 Barrov 8° madasds dABos ra Kai ra 
vépwv, 

i.e. the ancient Prosperity of Battos 
which follows or attends his descendants 
deals now one thing, now another, in 
other words sometimes hard trials, 
sometimes great successes, to the royal 
house. Even more emphatic is his state- 
ment of the same principle in P. vii. 17: 
condoling with the Alkmaionidai on their 
undeserved misfortunes, he gives it as 
the common opinion ye wav) that 
the only abiding blessedness, edda:povia, 
is that which alternates in like manner 
(ra Kai ra Olbos and Eudai- 
monia are not real gods, but personifi- 
cations, spoken of for the nonce as if 
they were recognized deities, a familiar 
poetical treatment of abstract nouns. 
Much more, then, can the name of a 
member of Demeter’s group of divinities 
be so used. 

(2) Pindar, N. vi.1 ff., isa well-known 
stumbling-block for interpreters. There 
is no serious doubt as to the reading: 

*Ev avdpav 

év yévos* éx jas mvéopev 

TO pev odddv, 6 xdAxeos 

dodgares 
péver odpavds. 


Each successive commentary must take 
sides on the question whether the poet 
means ‘Men and gods are all one race, 
for we draw our breath from the same 
mother, but a wide difference in power, 
the difference between nothingness and 
celestial security, separates us’, or ‘Men 
are one race, gods another, although we 
have the same mother, and a wide 
difference, etc.’ I believe that Sophokles 
took the passage in the former sense 
(that of Bury and Farnell among recent 
editors) and imitated it, freely but 
recognizably, in fr. 591 (Pearson) : 

év ul’ Bake 

kai parpos mavras* ov- 

Seis ELoxos EBAaorev GAAov. 

Booker 5é rods pév potpa ducapepias, 

tovs 8° GABos judy, rods SovAcias Luydv 


éoxev avadyKas. 
Pearson’s commentary sees a part of 
the resemblance, but mentions it only 
in passing. There are likenesses not 
only in phraseology 
puds—pia, patpds), but in rhetorical 
structure. Pindar and Sophokles both 
start from the assertion of original 
unity and go on to point to differences, 
in power and in prosperity respectively. 
A poet is admittedly not always a good 
critic, but I should much incline to trust 
Sophokles’ instinct as a guide to subtle 
points of interpretation of the work of 
another poet written earlier in the same 
century (the sixth Nemean may be 
somewhat before 460, the Tereus, from 
which the Sophoklean passage comes, 
is at all events a year or two older than 
Aristophanes’ Birds, 414 B.c.). I hold, 
therefore, that we may suppose Pindar 
to have meant what Bury and Farnell 
take him to mean. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


TACITUS, ANNALS. IV. 57 


Causam abscessus quamquam secutus plurimos 
auctorum ad Seiani artes rettuli, quia tamen caede 
eius patrata sex postea annos parisecreto coniunxit, 
plerumque permoveor num ad ipsum referri verius 
sit, saevitiam ac libidinem cum factis promeret, 
locis occultantem. erant qui crederent in senectute 
corporis quoque habitum pudori fuisse : quippe illi 
praegracilis et incurva proceritas, nudus capillo 
vertex, ulcerosa facies ac plerumque medicamini- 
bus interstincta; et Rhodi secreto vitare coetus, 
recondere voluptates insuerat. traditur etiam 


matris impotentia extrusum quam dominationis 
sociam aspernabatur neque depellere poterat. . . . 
i 
In this passage four different explana- 
tions are suggested for Tiberius’ depar- 
ture from Rome in A.D. 26. The first and 
the last—both of which are open to the 
objection which Tacitus notices in the 
case of the first only—are objective: 
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Tiberius was inveigled into going by 
Sejanus, or he was driven to it by his 
overpowering mother. The second and 
the third explanations are subjective, 
one general—Tiberius’ lifelong penchant 
for reclusive self-indulgence—the other 

icular—the embarrassment which 
he felt in old age (im senectute) on ac- 
count of his personal appearance.! 

After this latter explanation occur, 
in the text, the words, ‘et Rhodi secreto 
vitare coetus, recondere voluptates in- 
suerat’. A sentence could hardly be 
less apropos. Tiberius was not old—in 
senectute—when he went to Rhodes; he 
went, in 6 B.c., at the age of 36 and left 
at the age of 43. 

The sentence e¢ Rhodi . . . insuerat is 
altogether inapposite in its present posi- 
tion in the text. But if it and the pre- 
ceding sentence are interchanged, it fits 
perfectly, Tiberius’ conduct at Rhodes 
then fitting into place as an illustration 
of his general character of vicious re- 
cluse: ‘saevitiam ac libidinem cum 
factis promeret, locis occultantem; et 
Rhodi secreto vitare coetus, recondere 
voluptates insuerat.’ - 

The language of the sentence et Rhodi 
... Insuerat is so clearly Tacitean that it 
is evident that we have not to do here 
with a gloss which has crept into the 
text. It is instead, perhaps, the case of 
a sentence which has slipped out of the 
place where Tacitus wrote it. 


The apparatus criticus of C. D. Fisher’s 
text of the Annals (Oxford 1906) contains 


' This has a particular interest as being the only 
passage in the Annals in which Tacitus gives any 
description of Tiberius’ personal appearance. 
Suetonius describes Tiberius’ physical appearance 
in chapter 68. He mentions ‘pimples’ (so J. C. 
Rolfe in the Loeb translation; I prefer Phile- 
mon Holland’s ‘small tumours or risings’)— 
‘facie honesta, in qua tamen crebri et subiti 
tumores ’—, says nothing about baldness, describes 
Tiberius as being, in general, tall, well proportioned 
and imposing, and states, with regard to his heaith, 
‘valitudine prosperrima usus est, tempore quidem 
principatus paene toto prope inlaesa’. 


no mention of any suggestion that the 
two sentences should be interchanged. 
However, in the apparatus criticus to the 
second edition of H. Furneaux’s Annals 
i-vi you will find the note, ‘et... 
insuerat placed by H. Cron after occul- 
tantem’. Furneaux based his text on the 
fourth edition (1884) of C. Halm’s text 
in the Teubner series and, if you go to 
this edition, you will discover from the 
apparatus criticus to iv. 57 that H. Cron 
was Henricus Cron. But, if you want to 
know where and when he made the sug- 
gestion, you will be none the wiser. 

The date of H. Cron’s suggestion is 
evidently earlier than 1884. Mercifully 
it is earlier than 1882 ; and so Engelmann 
and Preuss, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Clas- 
sicorum, published in 1882, will enable 
you to run the article to earth. Its title 
is ‘ Kleinigkeiten zu Tacitus ab exc. d. A. 
III und IV’, and it appeared in Zezt- 
schrift fiir d. dsterr. Gymnasien, xxv 
(1874), pp. 815-18. 

Starting with the knowledge that H. 
Cron’s article appeared before 1884, a 
scholar might, with perverse thorough- 
ness, ‘draw’ the years 1882-4 in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie before 
trying Engelmann and Preuss. Such 
perverseness would not be wasted, for in 
the Jahrbuch of 1883 is to be found on 
pp. 648 ff. a note ‘Zu Tacitus Annalen’ 
by Konrad Zacher. Zacher evidently 
knew nothing of Cron’s article and made, 
quite independently, the same sugges- 
tion for interchanging the two sentences 
in Annals iv. 57 as Cron had already 
made. 

Here, then, is a suggestion which has 
been made, independently, three times 
—first by Cron, then by Zacher, lastly 
by myself. This note is written in the 
hope that future editors of the Annals 
may think that it deserves at least a 
mention—a mention not merely of H. 
Cron’s name but of the place where his 
suggestion is to be found. 

J. P. V. D. Batspon. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 
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STATIUS, SILVAE I. 6. 73-4 anD MARTIAL, I. 41. 3-5 


Stat. Silv. i. 6. 73-4: . . . quique comminutis 

permutant vitreis gregale 

sulphur. 
Mart. i. 41. 3-5: .. . transtiberinus ambulator 
qui pallentia sulphurata fractis 
permutat vitreis. 
Id. x. 3. 3-4: quae sulphurato nolit empta ramento 
Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum. 

Id. xii. 57. 14: sulphuratae lippus institor mercis. 
WE see from the above passages and 
elsewhere that broken glass was com- 
mercially almost worthless'—in fact, it 
became proverbial for anything of little 
or no value2—and that those who 
dealt in it as a commodity, bartering it 
against sulphur-tipped kindling-sticks, 
ranked among the lowest types of 
hawker. It is the purpose of this article 
to determine precisely the nature of this 
trade. 

The older explanation, given by Fried- 
lander on Mart. i. 41. 3-5,3 and men- 
tioned by Duff on Juvenal v. 48 (calicem 
... rupto poscentem sulphura vitro) ,4 was 
that these hawkers were buyers of sul- 
phur ‘matches’, who also bartered them 
for broken glass, which would then be 
cemented with sulphur, presumably for 
sale as second-hand glass articles. 

We cannot, however, assume that the 
Romans repaired glass with a sulphur 
cement—indeed, Pliny does not men- 
tion sulphur for this purpose ; the recipe 
which he does offer is a mixture of egg- 
white and lime.5 In none of the chapters 
on the uses of sulphur does he state or 
imply that it has any agglutinative 
powers.® 


1 Petron. 50. 7: ‘quod si (vitrea) non frange- 
rentur, mallem mihi quam aurum: nunc autem 
vilia sunt.’ 

2 Ibid. 10. 1: ‘an videlicet audirem sententias, 
id est vitrea fracta et somniorum interpretamenta ?” 
Dio Cass. Ix. 17. 6 (the citizenship became so cheap 
under Claudius) wore xai Kav 
tis oxedn ovvrerpipéva Tit, Eora. 

3 ‘Verkaufer von Schwefelfaden, die diese auch 
gegen zerbrochenes Glas tauschten (welcher dann 
wieder mit Schwefel gekittet wurde).’ 

+ ‘Sulphur was used as cement: so the Schol.’ 

5 H.N. xxix. 11, 51: ‘et ne quid desit ovorum 
gratiae, candidum ex iis admixtum calci vivae 
glutinat vitri fragmenta.’ 

6 Ibid. xxxvi. 67, 199, ‘vitrum sulphuri con- 
coctum ferruminatur in lapidem’ means: ‘when 
glass is heated with sulphur, it hardens into stone’ 
(K. C. Bailey), not ‘makes a stone-hard joint’ (if, 


The theory most recently offered? is 
that the broken fragments of glass were 
sold to glass-manufacturers for use as 
cullet in the making of new glass. It is 
true that, in modern glass technique, 
old broken glass (cullet) is employed as 
a raw material, but it is not mentioned 
as such by our Roman authorities.’ 
Rather the reverse, in fact, as a difficult 
and corrupt passage in Pliny (H.N. 
xxxvi. 67, 199: ‘fragmenta teporata 
agglutinantur tantum, rursus tota fundi 
non queunt, praeterquam abruptas sibi- 
met in guttas, veluti cum calculi fiunt, 
quos quidam ab oculis [Mayhoff and 
modern editors: abaculos Codex Parisi- 
ensis 6801 and older editors] appellant, 
aliquos et pluribus modis versicolores’) 
seems to show that broken glass could 
not be melted down. His words may be 
translated: ‘pieces (of) broken (glass), 
when heated, only stick together,? but 
cannot be completely fused a second 
time, except into separate and distinct 
droplets, as in the making of those small 
pellets, which some name after “eyes”, 
and which are often coloured in the 
most varied manner’.!° Whatever may 


indeed, the true reading here is not mnitrum). 
Further, in Pliny, Epp. viii. 20. 4: ‘sulphuris odor 
saporque medicatus (aquae), vis qua fracta soli- 
dantur’ (a passage which may have given rise to the 
belief mentioned in note 4 above), the solidifying 
function belongs to the water. The ‘sulphur’ there 
is merely a smell. 

7 Leon, Trans. and Proc: Am. Phil. Assoc. \xxii 
(1941), pp. 233-6: ‘The old glass, which was an 
essential ingredient in the manufacture of new 
glass, was collected by hucksters, who offered a 
useful household commodity, sulphured fire-sticks, 
in exchange for something which would otherwise 
have been thrown out as worthless’ (p. 236). 

8 Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 65, 190-5 ; Tac. Hist. v. 7. 11. 

9 This would be particularly likely to happen 
with a glass which, in the fluid state, had a high 
surface-tension. 

10 The meaning of abaculus (a diminutive form 


of abacus, occurring here only in Latin, if read), ’ 


may be inferred by comparison with Greek 
dBaxicxos (a diminutive form of dBag ‘slab’), 
which is found in Athenaeus, 5. 207C, where 
Hiero’s ship is described: raéra 5¢ mdvra Sdmedov 
elyev év GBaxioxots ovyxeipevov mavroiwy & 
ols qv mas 6 tiv 
Oavpaciws, and in Eustathius x, p. 1927, 61 (on 
Homer, Od. xxii. 297): 8 7d 
Baciixdv SdreSov xpataimedov Gv ein, a 
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be the name of these ‘calculi’—oculi 
or abacult (and the passage does seem to 
require the quotation of some technical 
term)—TI believe that Pliny’s words here 
indirectly refer to some method of pre- 
paring glass for use in mosaics. He may 
have had in mind a technique similar to 
that described by Flinders Petrie in Arts 
and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, p. 122: 
‘minute mosaics . . . were built up of 
glass rods, heated until they half fused 
together, and then drawn out to pro- 
duce a great length of much reduced sec- 
tion’. He does, at any rate, describe in the 
same chapter glasses of various colours 
used in mosaic,! and it is his disquisition 
on mosaic which leads him to speak of 
glass, as we see from H.N. xxxvi. 64, 
189: ‘pulsa deinde ex humo pavimenta 
in camaras transiere, e vitro :? novicium 
et hoc inventum.3 Agrippa certe in 
thermis quas Romae fecit figulinum opus 
encausto pinxit in calidis, reliqua albario 
adornavit, non dubie vitreas facturus 
camaras,* si id prius inventum fuisset, 
aut a parietibus scaenae, ut diximus, 
Scauri pervenisset in camaras. quam- 
obrem et vitri natura indicanda est.’ 


ABdotpwrov elvac: od cadijs 7d 
tadra Sdmedov elyev ev aBaxioxors ovyKeipevov 
navroiwy Spa aBaxicxors’ od SijAov 
ds od povov aavidos 6 aBag Kai 76 aBdxtov, add” 
Bod Kai émi ~vdivors aBagew. 
We may conclude that dBaxicxos was a technical 
term for a small stone used in the making of 
mosaics, and similarly that abaculus was a Latin 
technical term, meaning a small pellet used in 
mosaics. In the present case it would be of glass. 

1 H.N. xxxvi. 67, 198:‘ ibifit et album, et murrina 
aut hyacinthos sapphirosque imitatum, et omnibus 
aliis coloribus, nec est alia nunc sequacior materia 
aut etiam picturae accommodatior’ (‘we possess 
...none which is more suitable for mosaic patterns’ 
~—K. C. Bailey: see his note there, and cf. Stat. 
Silv. i. 3. 55: ‘varias ubi picta per artes gaudet 
humus, superatque novis asarota figuris’; Aug. 
Civ. Dei xvi. 8: ‘hominum genera, quae in mari- 
tima platea Carthaginis musivo picta sunt’; 
Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. xxv. 4: ‘accipiens coronam 


. Civicam, picturatam de musivo’). 


2 For a glass floor, cf. Anth. Pal. xiv. 52: vedivp 
xelnevov ev Sarddw. 

3 Cf. Symm. viii. 42: ‘novum musivi genus et 
intentatum . . . ornandis cameris.’ 

4 Taken by Daremberg and Saglio, vol. iii, 
P. 2097, as referring to opus musivum in glass. 


Glass camerae are also described by Sta- 
tius, Silv. i. 5. 42-3: ‘effulgent camerae, 
vario fastigia vitro in species animoque 
nitent’, and Seneca, Epp. Ixxxvi. 6: 
‘nisi vitro absconditur camera’, and we 
find a reference to mosaic work on ceil- 
ings in Corp. Inscr. Lat. iil. 1323. 12: 
‘cameram superposuit et opere musivo 
exornavit ’.5 

This vogue, then, for glass mosaics, 
particularly on vaulted ceilings, would 
provide a market for broken glass as a 
raw material. My conclusion is that 
these bleary-eyed merchants collected 
glass fragments for sale to musivarit, 
either for direct use, or for conversion 
into ‘calculi’ of the type mentioned in 
Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 67, 199. I believe 
that such a conversion was in Pliny’s 
mind when he spoke of the reaction of 
glass splinters to heat. This source of 
raw material would be inexpensive and 
unfailing, and the musivarius would 
probably find glass of any colour he 
fancied among the scrap material. (It 
might be pointed out here that the 
sulphur-glass trade is not mentioned by 
authors who are earlier in date than the 
introduction of camerae vitreae.) 

From trade of this kind the huckster 
would make little more than a bare living. 
Small wonder that he gave in exchange 
an article in constant demand which cost ~ 
him nothing more than his labour and 
time—sulphur-tipped _ kindling-sticks, 
the wood gathered and chopped by his 
own hand and tipped with sulphur, 
which could also be obtained cheaply, 
perhaps collected by himself.® 

W. R. SMYTH. 


University College, Swansea. 


5 Compare the amusing epitaph on a musivarius 
(in Dessau, Inscr. Sel. 7671), who fell off his ladder 
and was killed : ‘hic sit(us) . . . prima iuventa fuit : 
dum varias cupit spec(ies) museo figere in alto 
decidit.’ 

6 The source of sulphur nearest to Rome was in 
the Leucogaean Hills, near Naples, about 130 miles 
south of the city (Pliny, H.N. xviii. 29, 114, xxxv. 
50, 174). If the huckster went on an expedition to 
dig it up for himself, transtiberinus ambulator 
(Mart. i. 41. 3) may have a double meaning, and 
thus gain added significance! 
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JUBILUM 


CALPURNIUS, I. 30, mec montana sacros dis- 
tinguunt iubila versus: ‘The verses are 
not interspersed with mountaineers’ 
iubila.’ Keene’s edition has the note: 
‘The mountaineers’ cries were often 
introduced into shepherds’ songs, and 
served to divide the verses, as in some 
of the Swiss songs of the present day’, 
comparing the German jodeln. The pur- 
pose of both iubila and yodelling was 
obviously to carry the voice long dis- 
tances over the mountains (one thinks 
of the coo-ee of the Australian bush), 
and appears to have been used to call 
the cattle in; compare 7. 3, expectant 
tubila taurt. 

In Virgil, Ecl. 5. 14, we have carmina 
descripsi et modulans alterna notavt ; i.e. 
he wrote the words, interspersing musi- 
cal refrains, presumably for the pipe (cf. 
1, 48)—they were dvavAua: the shepherd 
sang and played alternately.'_ This 
seems to explain the wording of the 
refrain of Virgil’s eighth eclogue, incipe 
Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. In 
the line of Calpurnius the iwbila seem to 
have taken the place of the instrument, 
and would thus correspond to the mod- 
ern singer’s vocalises (as, for instance, at 
the verse-ends of Solveig’s song). 

In other words the refrain of pastoral 
poetry marks the place of a musical 
ritornello in real life, which often took 
the form of a iubilum. Hence, too, in 
Greek, the frequency in é¢vuma of (a) 
mere vowel combinations, e.g. iw, ty, 
inie, & *Ypeévae’ & (parodied in the Frogs 
by : cf. idBaxyor ; (b) imitations 
‘ of musical instruments, e.g. 
(Sch. Pind. Ol. 9. 1), aiAwov (?), in the 
Frogs pdarrobpar (called, like i) xézov, 
an é¢vpnov by the scholiast ad loc.). We 
seem to get the same sort of singing in 
the folk-song wAeiorov odAov odAov 
tovAov te (I wonder if we should read 
ovovotAov—the usual way in manuscripts 
of indicating a vocal repériopa (as in 
Ar. Ran. 1348)—or JovAo?, a name of 
Demeter (Ath. 618 D).? 


t Pastoral poets from Calpurnius to Gay (and 
Handel!) seem to have had the strange idea that 
he could do both together. 

2 In the Frogs Dionysus says the chorus in the 


The words tubilum, tubilare are rare: 
they are explained by Varro (L.L. vi. 
68) : ‘ut quiritare urbanorum, sic iubilare 
rusticorum: itaque hos imitans Apris- 
sius (?) ait “Io buco!” “‘ Quis me iubi- 
lat?” ‘‘Vicinus tuus antiquus”’ (an 
iambic Septenarius: 10 = jo). Bucco is 
no doubt right: the play would be an 
Atellane. Where the ‘vulgate’, io 


_Bacche (so in K. O. Miiller’s ed.), came 


from I do not know, but it is strange 
that the words to Bacché were actually 
used by Tigellius as a vocalise (Hor. Sat. 
i. 3. 7): perhaps to Bucco is a parody of 
them. Bacche is in Horace the most 
natural reading ; the -é is long, not by 
metrical license, which is quite un- 
thinkable, but because that is how 
Tigellius sang it (so Palmer)—a humor- 
ous touch on Horace’s part: it was a 
Teperioua, or, in other words, a ¢ubilum.3 

It is remarkable that this rare word 
should have lingered on till the Middle 
Ages, not simply as a word, for which 
tubilare in the Vulgate might account, 
but in this exact sense ;+ for 7wbilum was 
the name given to the long vocal melis- 
mata performed on the final -a of 
Alleluia in the Gradual (from which 
Notker by a stroke of genius (about 900) 
evolved the Sequence). It now appears 
that the thing, if not the name, was 
very old, for the Oxyrhynchus Hymn 
(3rd cent.) has melismata on the final 
Amens. 


Persae wrung their hands and cried éavo?: in our 
text they cry dé (the oriental wah!). No doubt 
in Aeschylus’ (Oriental?) music it sounded more 
like iavot (we may note that these words are 
accented on the last syllable). 

3 I cannot refrain from adding that the editors, 
who, from Acron onwards, in this passage refer 
summa and ima voce to the bdr and vjry, do not 
seem to realize that the interval between them, on 
the ‘four strings’, consists of only 2} tones. 

+ It may have been a not uncommon word in 
popular Latin: Ammianus uses it of the soldier's 
cry (cf. dAaAd{w), while Augustine on Psalm xcix 
(100), Jubilate Deo, calls it a ‘song of joy without 
words’. They did not connect it with the Hebraic 
iubilaeus, which has %, at least in Arator and in the 
Middle Ages. It is remarkable, however, that in 
the Hebrew yobel we again meet with the familiar 
tw (cf. yodel, yo-heavo). [M. Aur., describing an 
actual scene, uses iubilum, -are, Fronto -atiis (not 
in L. and S. nor Georges).] 
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These considerations will, I think, ex- 
plain the famous crux in the Chanson de 
Roland, the word aot which constantly 
recurs at the end of Jaisses: it would be 
a iubilum precisely like those referred 
to by Virgil and Calpurnius; it is our 
nautical zubilum ‘ahoy’ (and the modern 
‘hoy!’ of our streets—the diphthong is 
naturally adapted for the purpose). If I 
am right, the singer would vocalize an 
interlude and accompany himself on the 


harp—it is a didadwa, the word by 
which the LXX translates the once 
equally mysterious selah in the Psalms 
(cf. above).! 


W. B. SEDGWICK. 


1 Whether the enigmatic signs of the musical 
Orestes-papyrus indicate ScadAyara or not seems 
unknown. It is hard to see how they can, as they 
occur in the middle of lines (as we, at least, print 
the dochmiacs). 


AESCHYLUS, Persae 321 


IN proposing apSea: for Zapdecr (C.R. lx, p. 4) I was, 
of course, unaware of the fact, pointed out by 
Mr. H. J. Rose (ibid., p. 64), that Bothe had 
forestalled me. It is rather surprising that a con- 
jecture palaeographically probable, metrically un- 
objectionable, and providing better sense, should 
not even have been mentioned in the editions I 
consulted. 

Mr. Rose says I have not considered one objec- 
tion that might be raised against it, viz. that by 
analogy with 328 one would expect the dative to 
be the indirect object of wapacywv, not instru- 
mental. As a matter of fact, I had foreseen this 
objection, and thought I dealt with the essence of 
it by pointing out that phrases like éxAov or 
mpdypata mapéxew were sometimes used without 
an indirect object, and that in this passage, if there 
was a contrast between Amphistreus the spearman 
and Ariomardos the archer, the context made the 
instrumental meaning of the dative clear. How- 
ever, it will not be difficult to answer the objection 
more fully. 

(i) Why should the fact that an indirect object 
is found with wdvov mapacydv in 328 lead us to 
expect an indirect object with in 
321? The answer is, because we tacitly assume that 
the contexts are similar, so far as the grammatical 
construction is concerned. Syennesis caused zévov 
to his enemies, Ariomardos caused 7év6os to (Sardis, 
or some other suitable indirect object). But is our 
tacit assumption justified? Have we not over- 
looked the possibility that the context of 321 
differs from that of 328, and so may require a 
different construction? 

If LapSecr is corrupt, we must replace it by some 
word that suits the expectation raised by the con- 
text, whether that word has the same grammatical 
construction as ¢x@pois in 328 or not. In the article 
referred to above I tried to show that dpSeo fulfils 
our expectation. 

(ii) In 320 the warrior Amphistreus is described 
as ‘wielder of the calamitous spear’, i.e. our atten- 
tion is directed to the means by which he caused 
havoc to his foes (zoAvmovov Sépu could be 
paraphrased Sopi mdvov mapéxwv). In 328 
Syennesis is mentioned, not as the wielder of some 
weapon, but as the warrior who dealt most destruc- 
tion (els dvip mAciorov mévov éxOpois 
The emphasis here falls on aAciorov: éx@pots is 


without prominence, and could, without prejudice 
to the meaning, be omitted. So we see that the 
contexts are somewhat different. Inasmuch as 
Ariomardos is mentioned in the same breath as 
Amphistreus, we are prepared for a contrast of 
weapons. If dpdeo: is the true reading, it fits in 
excellently with what precedes, and the emphasis 
in the phrase apSear falls on dpdecr 
(opposed to ddpv). On this view, what is common 
to all three warriors is the dvos they caused their 
foes; but in the case of Amphistreus and Ario- 
mardos the prominent thought is the weapons that 
caused it. 

In short, the expectation created by the im- 
mediate context is decisive. If the sense justifies 
the construction, the argument from grammatical 
analogy falls to the ground. 

(iii) If the MSS. had presented us with the 
reading dpSec:, I do not think editors would have 
suspected it because the dative with wapéyew in 
328 was different. The contrast with 8épu would 
have been instantly evident, dore mévov map- 
éxew, scil. rots 

H. D. BROADHEAD. 

Canterbury College, 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


TITHONUS AGAIN 


THE objection to occidit ... Tithonus in Horace, 
Odes i. 28. 8, raised by Mr. J. G. Griffith in C.R. 
lix. 44-5, is serious, but hardly conclusive, for 
occidit is not quite ‘died’, and Tithonus’ fate, even 
in the Homeric Hymn, is very near death. The 
fresh arguments put forward by Professor A. Y. 
Campbell in C.R. Ix. 103-6 add little or nothing to 
Griffith’s, and there are positive things to be said 
on the other side. His death apart, Tithonus, as 
Campbell admits, is a suitable companion to 
Tantalus and Minos in the point stressed by 
Horace, intimacy with deities, and his general 
claims are also strong. ‘And Tithonus?—one of 
those men who acquire notoriety as the husbands 
of their wives; the old gentleman whom Aurora 
left in her bed every morning when she rose for 
the day’s work.’ These are cheap gibes. The 
Tithonus of whom Horace speaks is the Tithonus 
whom the Dawn loved before Troy fell, a young 
prince of surpassing beauty, Laomedon’s son and 
Memnon’s father. And what of remotus in auras? 
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The phrase is vague, indeed, but of haunting 
charm; not at all like ‘taken for a ride’. It is 
true that the words do not suggest heaven, but 
Tithonus was not raised to heaven. He was carried 
to the shores of Ocean, to the wxeavides adpa 
which, in Pindar’s vision, breathed round the 
Islands of the Blest. Moreover auras, for Horace’s 
readers, may well have had a peculiar aptness, for 
we know from Priscian (Gramm. -iii. 509. 28) that 
aurora was by some derived from aura, and 
Pacuvius (fr. 363) plays on this association—terra 
exhalat auram atque auroram humidam. Everyone 
knew the story: no need for the precision of 
quemque Aurora toro sociavit. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


TITHONUS OR ORPHEUS? 
(Horace, Odes i. 28. 7-15) 

SCHOLARS of the type of Professor A. Y. Campbell 
are of great use to those who disagree completely 
with them. They rouse us from dogmatic slumbers 
no less profound than those of the immature 
Kant and cause us to re-read, or to repeat once 
more, old favourites in the classics, considering 
them from a new point of view. On reading his 
criticism of the above passage (C.R. lx. 103), I feel 
pretty certain that Horace wrote Tithonusque 
remotus in auras, and not Sithoniusque remissus in 
auras. This is not because I think the latter phrase 
fitter for an Alexandrian riddle-poem than a 
Horatian ode, but for reasons which have suggested 
themselves while I weighed his arguments against 
the manuscript reading and in favour of his 
emendation. Here they are. 

The speaker is a drowned man who has been 
washed ashore near the tomb of Archytas. His 
ghost, unable to enter the world of the dead, is 
flitting near the unburied body and addressing the 
nearest dead man, the entombed Pythagorean 
philosopher. The ode lets us overhear the spectral 
complaint, but not from the very beginning ; so in 
Serm. ii. 5. 1 we are ‘listening in’ not to the whole 
of the conversation between Odysseus and Teiresias 
but to the end of it, a part which Homer carelessly 
omitted. ‘Well,’ we may imagine the phantom 
saying, ‘here I am, dead and drowned. Yes, 
Archytas, I know your people say no one really 
dies, but can you prove it? There you lie, for all 
your science. Tantalos, old stories say, fed on 
nectar and ambrosia and so could not die. Well, 
where is he now?’ Then (omitting line 8 for the 
moment): ‘ Minos was gossip to Zeus himself ; where 
is he? Your own master may have come back 
from the dead once—he said so at least—but has 
not been heard of since he finished his life as 
Pythagoras. No, no; one man, one death, I say. 
Good master sailor, do spare the time to bury me 
decently, or at least throw a little dust on my 
body!’ 


Who is a likely fourth to add to the three who 
are admitted to have some kind of claim to escape 
death? Tantalos ate immortal food, Minos lived 
in the closest association with Zeus, Pythagoras 
claimed to have discovered that our souls do no 
more than pass into another body on leaving their 
present abode. Here are three ways of escape— 
magic diet, influence with the lord of the universe, 
wisdom ; one could perhaps imagine several more 
methods, but one obvious one is to be saved by the 
love of a deity. Odysseus might have had im- 
mortality if he would have stayed with Kalypso,! 
Pelops if the sin of his father had not cast him out 
from heaven ;? Tithonos, says the story, actually 
did attain it, however unwelcome it became to him 
in the end. Orpheus, on the other hand, manifestly 
and undisputedly died at the hands of the maenads, 
and has no claim to have escaped the common lot, 
marvellous though his dealings with the lords of 
the underworld may have been while he still lived. 

As to the phraseology, it is perfectly true that 
in auras does not mean ‘to heaven’. Why should 
it? The Dawn-goddess is to be seen on the horizon 
every clear morning: roseam Matuta per oras 
aetheris auroram differt,3 and surely the edges or 
skirts of the upper air are very near the places 
where the breezes blow, for they are of heavenly 
origin, aetheriae,* though not actually part of heaven 
themselves. To get her lover to her, Eos did not 
have to snatch him up to the zenith but only to 
carry him away into the breezes, in auras, which 
blow before her as she appears, and so to her home 
somewhere in the extreme East. 

So the ghost recites his list of claimants to 
exemption from the doom of all men, and his 
comment on each one is occidit; you may call him 
‘dead’ or not,’as you please, but he has dropped 
out of sight (as completely, we may perhaps add, 
as Hannibal’s hopes after the battle of the 
Metaurus) ;5 he is to be found no more among his 


kind. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


* € 135, 209. 

2 Pind. O. i. 40, 65. 

3 Lucr. v. 656 f. 

+ Ibid. iii. 405, well defended by Munro against 
the attacks of Lachmann. This and similar 
epithets do not mean that breezes blow in the 
untroubled upper air, but apparently that they are 
somehow caused by it (by the sky as apy?) xwijoews?). 
I would not be too certain that Horace did not hear 
a sort of connexion between aurae and Aurora, as 
it were a false figura etymologica. 

5 Hor. Odes iv. 4. 70. Or Cotiso’s army (ibid. 
iii. 8. 18, surely not all dead!). The men, the hopes, 
the once dangerous force, are no longer ‘there’ as 
persons who can do anything in this world, as 
reasons for looking for ultimate victory, as an army 
in being. 
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REVIEWS 


XAPMA MEI” ANOPQIIOIZ] 


Emma J. and Ludwig EDELSTEIN: 
Asclepius. A Collection and Interpre- 
tation of the Testimonies. 2 vols. Pp. 
xvii+470, x+277. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1945. Cloth, sos. net. 

Tus book is an elaborate, serious, and 

meritorious attempt to grapple with the 

many problems attending the history of 
the cult of Asklepios. Its plan is essen- 
tially that followed in the volumes of 

R.G.V.V.: vol. i collects the testimonia, 

vol. ii interprets them. The authors’ 

speciality being the history of Greek 
medicine, they are far better qualified 
in this respect to attack their subject 
than the majority of students of ancient 
religion ; in some other directions their 
equipment is not quite so complete as 
might be desired. Their work has been 
handsomely put before the public, in a 
really fine specimen of American print- 
ing and binding, pleasant to handle and 
read, with very few misprints (the 
authors supply a list of five errata, the 
reviewer has noted two or three more, 

a small total for 774 large pages). 
Vol. i, very sensibly, does not try to 

set down every passage in a Greek 

author or inscription in which Asklepios 
is mentioned. The principle of selection 

is clearly stated in the preface: ‘A 

selection of inscriptions can and must 

be made. Cures, rites, paeans . . . have 
of course been reproduced ; but facts of 
merely individual significance or reports 
of only local interest have been dis- 
carded. Even the temptation of tracing 
the dissemination of the cult according 

to inscriptions has been resisted... . 

The literary testimonies, on the other 

hand, it was necessary to assemble in 

their entirety. ... Of course, even the 
great authors sometimes repeat the same 
story. Such duplications have not been 
printed in full, but are referred to in 

footnotes.’ These passages, in all 861, 

long and short, are arranged under seven 

headings, corresponding to the arrange- 
ment of vol. ii, viz. the story of Asklepios, 
his family and descendants, the theories 


concerning his deity, accounts of his 
activities, ‘his ritual, his attributes and 
representation in art, and his temples 
with their legends and dedications. All 
these have translations added, some- 
times extracts from published versions 
of ancient writers (not always the best 
ones), sometimes by the authors them- 
selves. Here occurs a weakness, for, 
apart from occasional clumsy phraseo- 
logy or unidiomatic sentences, natural 
and excusable in a writer who is turning 
one foreign tongue into another, there 
are far too many sheer blunders; the 
reviewer's casual and incomplete list 
shows some 30, several of them affecting 
words important to the whole argument. 
The American friends and colleagues 
whose help is handsomely acknowledged 
in the preface might with advantage 
have extended their revision a little 
farther. Apart from this, there is little 
fault to be found, for the omissions are, 
as already shown, deliberate, and leave 
room for some future writer, or the 
authors themselves, to bring out a good 
and interesting work which shall as- 
semble and illustrate the testimonies 
from works of art, including coins, and 
plot on a map or otherwise show the 
exact whereabouts of all inscriptional 
mentions of the god and his worship. 
Vol. ii goes, farther perhaps than any 
other work, into the problems concern- 
ing Asklepios’ origin and the nature of 
the cures he wrought. As regards. the 
former, the conclusion which is some- 
what hesitantly reached may be stated 
thus. Asklepios is a cult-hero, the 
patron of all physicians. As such, he 
necessarily was somewhat tampered 
with by the Epic tradition (at this point 
the ghost of the multiple Homer squeaks 
and gibbers a little, but does not really 
affect the argument), for Homer knows 
but one kind of hero, the gentleman of 
his day, who is primarily a warrior and 
aruler. Hence the Asklepios whose sons 
go to Troy is assumed to be a fairly 
normal BaowAeds, who incidentally knew 
a great deal of treating wounds and 
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diseases and instructed his children, 
not a fee-taking professional, any more 
than Achilles or Patroklos. Somewhat 
similarly, in our own ballad tradition, 
the daughter of the king of Ireland was 


-‘a leeche full fine’, but one cannot 


imagine her presenting an account to 
Sir Cawline for professional attendance. 
As to his elevation to divine rank, the 
authors much incline to suppose it due 
to the development of the cult at 
Epidauros, not toany hypothetical early 
worship of Asklepios as a god at Trikka, 
nor can they find any divine honours 
paid to him anywhere earlier than to- 
wards the end of the sixth century B.c. 

Regarding what actually took place 
in the temples, apart from the external 
features of the ritual, concerning which 
we are tolerably well informed, the 
authors come as near to producing an 
explanation as the reviewer has ever 
seen it done with regard to any shrine 
which performs miracles of healing. 
That is to say, they give many sound 
subsidiary reasons and reject several 
foolish suggestions. There is no ques- 
tion of systematic fraud by the priests, 
nor of an elaborate and enlightened 
medical. treatment administered by 
them under a disguise of divine revela- 
tions. Many, at all events, of the dreams 
were perfectly real, and if they included 
medical prescriptions, these could well 
have originated in the patients’ own 
minds, which would often be stored with 
scraps of information concerning the 
treatment and physiological theories of 
the day, less specialist knowledge then 
than now. Some of the more remarkable 
visions may be explained as a kind of 
wish-fulfilment. Asklepios is seen per- 
forming fantastic operations involving 
the opening of the great cavities of the 
body ; we have occasional evidence that 
ancient surgeons had a glimpse of the 
possibilities that such a technique, if 
they could but acquire it, would make 
real for them. The fact that many dis- 
eases heal themselves, especially if the 
sufferer is cheerful and confident of a 
cure, no doubt explains several recorded 
cases of great improvement, even com- 
plete restoration to health. But the 
central and most puzzling problem, why 


the opinion was so universally held by 
doctors and laymen alike that by sleeping 
in Asklepios’ holy places the sick stood 
a good chance of recovery, often rapid or 
instantaneous, has no more been solved 
for him than for Our Lady of Lourdes, 
or even SS. Cosmas and Damian. 

The story of the growth to universal 
popularity of the cult, aided by the 
demand for an _ individual religion, 
is told adequately, but with nothing 
startlingly new, for probably there is 
nothing new to say. The strife with 
Christianity is also satisfactorily des- 
cribed; on p. 108 it might have been 
added that in Neoplatonic speculation 
Asklepios was at least well on his way 
to becoming a divine Logos, and that 
this may have had its influence in op- 
posing him in particular to Christ. The 
facts concerning cult-statues and temple- 
buildings are conveniently set down, but 
here the lack of illustrations makes itself 
felt, and a map would be a welcome 
addition. 

Some minor features call for criticism 
not entirely favourable. On pp. 48 ff. 
the authors never give precisely what 
seems to the reviewer the obvious reason 
why Zeus, in the original form of the 
story, kills Asklepios: it was simply and 
solely that, being a man, he tried to be 
a god, for only gods can bring the dead 
to life. There is no need to suppose the 
action of divine jealousy or any of the 
other motivations imagined by later 
writers ; the whole thing was almost the 
working of a natural law. Here and 
there a little space is wasted in refuting 
the crudities of modern writers whom 
no one ever supposed authoritative, e.g. 
p. 136, n. 15. Page 35, n. 49, unwarned by 
Asklepios’ fate, tries to bring back from 
the dead the suggestion that sociology 
plays a part in the Ewmenides (‘ Eumeni- 
dae’ is surely a slip of the printer). On 
p. 213, n. 20, an exaggerated statement 
of Usener is taken at its face value, 
vitiating a small part of the argument. 
Occasionally, as on p. 185, n. 2, over- 
much is made of one isolated and none 
too early bit of evidence. But through- 
out there is vastly more to praise than 
to blame. H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 
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THUCYDIDES 


Louis E. Lorp: Thucydides and the 
World War. (Martin Classical Lec- 
tures, Vol. XII.) Pp. xiv-+300. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1945. Cloth, 20s. net. 

It would be pleasant to praise this book, 

for it is written by one who has a love 

for his subject and enthusiasm for the 
cause. But so many are the mistakes, 
and so little care has been shown in its 
composition, that it is impossible not to 
criticize. The following quotations (se- 
lected from many examples) would sug- 
gest that Professor Lord has not read 

Thucydides with care: ‘Naxos. was 

subdued by force. . . . The next year 

the same thing happened to... Thasos’ ; 

‘in 459 B.c. the Athenians . . . sailed to 

Egypt . . . and took the royal Egyptian 

city of Thebes’; ‘as compensation for 

this [the loss of Boeotia and Megara in 

447-446], all of Euboea was conquered’, 

apparently for the first time; ‘only 

recently at Athens have men given up 
the custom of wearing arms as a matter 
of everyday dress’; ‘the Oligarchs [of 

Epidamnus], from their lairs in the 

barbarian country, appealed to Corcyra 

... to reinstate them’; at the debate in 

Athens ‘the Corinthians appealed to 

precedent and justice, the Corcyraeans 

to expediency. The Corinthians urged 
their right, a well recognized one, 
of a founding city to control, within 
limitations, the actions of its colonies. 

None of this is denied by the Corcy- 

raeans. They simply say that their navy 

is stronger’, etc.; “he devotes the last 
thirty chapters of Book I to the history 
of the fifty years’ after the Persian wars 

(implicitly, of course, contradicted later); 

‘the Oligarchs, driven from Corcyra, 

... occupied a height on the neighbour- 

ing mainland. Here, two years later, 

they were attacked by . . . Athenians 
and Democrats from Corcyra’; peace 
in 424 would have left Athens . . . ‘in 
possession of everything that she had 
had at the beginning of the war. In 
addition she had captured and held 

Aegina’; ‘Thucydides digresses at this 

point to tell the story of the murder of 


4598-23 


Hipparchus, the tyrant’ (my italics) ; at 
the beginning of the siege of Syracuse 
‘Nicias . . . selected probably the worst 
position for his camp, the low ground 
east of and facing the harbor’ ; ‘although 
the Syracusans were defeated in this 
engagement [that in which Lamachus 
was killed], they succeeded in getting 
near enough to Fort Euryalus to de- 
molish about 1000 feet of the wall’; 
‘the cost of military operations is 
almost always given’ by Thucydides; 
and ‘he very seldom mentions a town 
without giving its exact location’; the 
two Peloponnesian conferences in 432 
(which ‘feverish prelude’ to the war 
reminds Professor Lord of ‘the twelve 
days of hectic diplomatic activity that 
reigned in Europe in the summer of 
1914’) were held ‘one at Sparta and one 
at the Isthmus’. 

Nor are there wanting mistakes in 
matters not immediately dependent on 
Thucydides: at Sparta ‘the men lived 
in barracks , . . until they were sixty’; 
and the kings ‘were controlled by a 
board of nine men, the Ephors’; the 
cities of the Athenian Empire were 
divided into three classes, the indepen- 
dent, those which contributed money but 
managed their own affairs, ‘and third, 
cities like Carystus and Naxos, after its 
reduction, which were subject to Athens. . 
These paid a tribute.’ It is a novelty to 
read that ‘the number of trials and 
convictions for blasphemy’ show that 
‘the Athenian people from 424 to 404 
were distinctly conservative’ and that 
‘the forces of Aristophanes and the 
conservatives dominated the law courts’. 

The structure of the main part of the 
book is similar to that of Finley’s 
Thucydides: two chapters on the back- 
ground, three which give an analysis of 
the History, and another on the Mind 
of Thucydides, his attitude towards 
science, economics, his style, and so 
forth. I do not find the general dis- 
cussion any more carefully thought out 
than the details; I will give but one 
instance: Thucydides is always ‘coldly 
aloof’, yet he moves his readers as no 
other historian has done; he ‘ruthlessly 
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analyzes’ human motives and dissects 
with a surgeon’s objectivity, without 
passing any moral judgement, yet ‘it is 
clear that he loved Athens passion- 
ately’; ‘it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that Thucydides believed in suc- 
cess’, ‘he admired intellectual ability 
above all else’, yet Nicias is the one 
man whose end he laments, and he 
praises ‘the simplicity, which is so large 
an element in a noble nature’. All these 
things may be reconcilable; but Pro- 
fessor Lord makes no attempt to recon- 
cile them, or to note the apparent contra- 
diction ; and quotations from speeches 
are given to prove Thucydides’ own 
opinions, without any hint that the 
speaker or the occasion may be sig- 
nificant. 

As a framework the author writes an 
introductory chapter on ‘ The writing of 
History’, whose flippancy at the ex- 


pense of economic or sociological or 
other forms of history is not illumined 
by wit, and an epilogue on ‘ Thucydides 
and the World War’ (written in 1943), 
intended to show the resemblance be- 
tween the Peloponnesian war and the 
two world wars; I have given one 
quotation from this above, and I do not 
find the other resemblances noted by 
Professor Lord to be any less super- 
ficial; while the true, and frightening, 
similarities are barely noticed. 

Professor Lord writes quite disarm- 
ingly in his preface that he realizes that 
‘these lectures are not in the same class’ 
with any of the earlier series ; but what 
is wrong with them is not that they are 
lightly written, but that—to judge from 
them—he has not thought seriously 
about his subject. 

A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


ARISTOTLE’S DE SOMNO 


H. J. Drossaert LuLors: Aristotelis De 
Somno et Vigilia liber, adiectis veteri- 
bus translationibus et Theodori Meto- 
chitae commentario. Pp. xxxvii+46; 
4 plates. Leiden: Burgesdijk & 
Niermans, 1943. Paper. 

HERE we have some eighty quarto pages 
of texts and editorial rambles in the 
by-ways round one short piece from 
Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia. It matters 
little that the actual text does not 
exceed three quarto pages in Bekker’s 
edition. For the material offered by the 
author should prove valuable to anyone 
whois interested in the textual problems 
of Aristotle’s works and the medieval 
translations and commentaries. 

Dr. Lulofs prints side by side critical 
editions of Aristotle’s De Somno and 
two medieval Latin versions. Our 
knowledge of the Latin Aristotle has 
advanced considerably in the last thirty 
years, and this edition will serve as an 
introduction to some of the problems 
involved. On the one hand, the Latin 
versions have to be compared with the 
Greek text as to their general character 
and their relation to the Greek manu- 
scripts. On the other, the relation of the 
two Latin versions to each other has to 


be defined. In his apparatus criticus, 
and in his introduction, the editor shows 
how the translations and the Greek 
commentaries fit into the stemma of the 
Greek manuscripts. He shows that the 
Greek commentaries as well as the Latin 
translations offer a text which does not 
square entirely with the division of our 
Greek manuscripts into two classes; 
and he also rightly stresses the fact that 
sometimes, if seldom, they contain 
variants not found in our manuscripts. 

By printing in italics the words in 
which the versions differ, Dr. L. invites 
a closer comparison of them. It becomes 
clear at the outset that the thirteenth- 
century translation is a revision of the 
older, twelfth-century translation. The 
difference mainly concerns technical 
terms and particles. In addition, the 
younger translator used a different 
Greek manuscript. In his discussion of 
the Latin versions the editor does not 
in principle advance beyond his pre- 
decessors. He accepts and tries to prove 
the opinion normally held that the 
younger version was made by William 
of Moerbeke, the adviser in rebus philo- 
logicis of Aquinas. It has been thought 
that William’s style was so definite that 
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identity could be established by a study 
of technical terms and particles. ‘Dr. 
Lulofs is not blind to the obvious defects 
of this method, and shows by compari- 
son with other twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century translations that no definite 
result can be achieved in this way, 
although William’s authorship is likely 
to be accepted for general reasons. His 
own contribution is a useful, if slight, 
extension of our knowledge of medieval 
translations. And this is more import- 
ant than his professed immediate pur- 
pose. For recent students of medieval 
translations have rightly tended to go 
farther afield and not to concentrate on 
the one narrow problem indicated by 
the name of William of Moerbeke. 

A further contribution is the editio 
princeps of the Greek paraphrase by the 
thirteenth-century Byzantine politician 
and scholar Theodorus Metochita, fol- 
lowed by explanatory notes and an 
index. It is unusual to write a com- 
mentary on a commentary on Aristotle, 
and notes on De Somno itself would 
have been more apposite, but Dr. 
Lulofs’s concise remarks show that the 


_ work was well worth doing. 


On the pages opposite the Latin ver- 
sions the editor prints a new edition of 
the Greek text of Aristotle. The Parva 
Naturalia has not been presented in a 
full critical edition since W. Biehl’s 
Teubner text of 1898; the Loeb edition 
is no more than a revised reprint of 
Bekker’s text. Biehl was rather dog- 
matic in his estimate of the manuscripts, 
and the use he made of the Greek com- 
mentaries and Latin translations was 
sketchy. A new critical edition is 
needed and is in fact being prepared for 
the Collection Budé by R. Mugnier, 
whose account of the manuscripts may 
be seen in Mélanges Desrousseaux (Paris, 
1937). Any new editor should find the 
present edition of a part of the Naturahia 
useful and stimulating. There are two 


classes of manuscripts, JJ and @, and 
the famous manuscript E, a Parisinus of 
the tenth century, is the leading manu- 
script of class JT. Biehl was, of course, 
not unaware that a sound text could 
not be built on E or JJ alone. But 
almost every page of his edition bears 
witness to the fact that he had an 
exaggerated belief in the value of E and 
IT. Recent critical work has somewhat 
undermined this belief, and it is Dr. 
Lulofs’s contention that ® is the more 
important class for the constitution of 
the text. In many cases I have found 
his conclusions convincing. Sometimes, 
however, he is not ready enough to con- 
fess to docta ignorantia or tends to take 
the quality of ® for granted. 

A few examples must suffice. I 
believe the Oxford translator was right 
when he was puzzled by 454*21; the 
conjectures he translates are hardly 
convincing but certainly make some 
sense, which cannot be said of the read- 
ing oddé of L (the chief manuscript of 
class ®) which the editor puts in the 
text; I believe the passage to be cor- 
rupt. At 457523 86 xaramimrova, with 
a slight anacoluthon in the following 
clause, seems the right reading, the xara 
being opposed to dvdyovros and 
the use of xaraminrw at Hist. Anim. iii. 
514*7 may be compared (the example 
is quoted in Bonitz’s Index). Unfortu- 
nately the reading occurs in JJ and 
the editor adopts 8:6 Kai from 
®. 454°27 is another passage which I 
suggest ought to be obelized. Our manu-- 
scripts clearly present two incompatible 
readings, neither of which is entirely 
satisfactory. Both were known to 
Michael of Ephesus, and William of 
Moerbeke combines the two. A rough 
guess at the meaning of the passage is 
possible, but the editor has not con- 
vinced me that the text can be restored. 

K. O. BRINK. 


Oxford. 


PLATO’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


K. R. Popper: The Open Society and tts 
Enemies. Vol. I: The Age of Plato. 
Pp. 268. London: Routledge, 1945. 
Cloth, (two volumes) £2. 2s. net. 


Tus is a book that will have to be 
seriously reckoned with by students of 
Plato. For the most part it is a strong 
and in parts, one must say, bitter attack 
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on the social and political principles and 
the educational programme of the Re- 
public by one who knows what he is 
about and supports his views by close 
and detailed argument. To quote an 
early passage, ‘Although I admire much 
in Plato, especially those parts which I 
believe to be Socratic, I do not think it 
my task to add to the countless tributes 
to his genius. I am rather bent on des- 
troying what is in my opinion most 
mischievous in this philosophy. This is 
Plato’s political totalitarianism, the 
criticism of which is here, I believe, 
carried considerably further than by 
those other recent critics who first 
pointed out the distinctively fascist 
flavour of Plato’s politics.’ 

It certainly is. There can be no ques- 
tion of Dr. Popper’s honesty of purpose ; 
yet side by side with a great deal of fair 
criticism there is much that is unfair 
because the author is, it would seem, 
constitutionally incapable of approach- 
ing Plato in an impartial, let alone a 
sympathetic, spirit. Adequately to sub- 
stantiate this judgement of the book 
would involve a detailed examination 
which cannot here be attempted; but 
I think that the most fundamental de- 
fect is that P. fails to appreciate the 
seriousness of Plato’s conviction, in- 
herited from Socrates, that government 
is a science, and a science which can 
only be mastered by a few persons of 
exceptional powers, moral and intellec- 
tual, in any generation. It is surely this 
conviction that dominates the Republic, 
not any hankering after a tribal society, 
despite Plato’s approval of certain 
features in the Cretan and Spartan con- 
stitutions. It is this first and foremost, 
not any belief in a caste system, nor a 
desire to retain political power and 
privilege for a single class, that leads 
him to propose his tripartite state- 
system ; though a contributory cause is 
to be found in his psychology, of which 
P. says but little. 

In several places the author extols 
Socrates at the expense of Plato, but he 
seems to forget that Socrates, to judge 
from Xenophon, was quite as alive to 
the drawbacks of democratic govern- 
ment as Plato, and that Socrates’ pro- 


fession of ignorance was compatible 
with, and indeed implied, an ideal of 
knowledge—and knowledge politically 
applicable—to which he would have 
men aspire. This was a knowledge of 
moral values, the one essential for indi- 
vidual and society alike—in- Plato’s 
formulation the péyorov of the 
Idea of Good and of the subordinate 
moral Ideas. P.’s treatment of the Idea 
of Good and of the dialectical training 
which is to lead to its apprehension 
seems to me inadequate; and when he 
tells us that ‘what Plato demands is the 
rule of learnedness, Sophocracy if I may 
say so’ (p. 127), he is very far away from 
what Plato is trying to say (though 
conscious of his imperfect ability to say 
it) in Rep. vi and vii. To say that 
‘Platonic wisdom is acquired largely for 
the sake of establishing a permanent 
political class rule’ (p. 130) seems to me 
a precise inversion of the truth: rule is 
placed in the hands of one class (or 
rather set of persons, for ‘class’ is a 
misleading word) because only a few are 
capable of Platonic wisdom. 

At times, though not often, Dr. 
Popper deflects on to Plato his dislike 
of features of our own society, indulging 
in a spleen unworthy of himself, as 
when he writes: ‘It has been said, only 
too truly, that Plato was the inventor 
of both our secondary schools and our 
universities. I do not know a better 
argument for an optimistic view of man- 
kind, no better proof of their indestruct- 
ible love for truth and decency, of their 
originality and stubbornness and health, 
than the fact that this devastating 
system of education has not utterly 
ruined them’ (p. 119). Not less deplor- 
able do I find the suggestion that ‘the 
Republic is Plato’s own claim for kingly 
power’ (p. 135). The evidence adduced 
for this surprising assertion, in making 
which P. has surely let his antipathy 
get the better of his judgement, is quite 
insufficient. That there is a touch of 
personal allusion at 489 B—c I would not 
deny: but the closing paragraphs of 
Book IX preclude the notion that the 
Ideal State can be straightway realized, 
and that in Athens, where P. seems to 
think Plato wanted ‘kingly power’— 
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though whether as a monarch (which 
would be inconsistent with the plurality 
of Plato’s scheme) or as a king alongside 
other kings is not clear. 

Hostile critics of the Republic usually 
wax indignant about the ‘noble lie’ of 
the third book, the Myth of the Earth- 
born. Dr. Popper has the good sense to 
avoid this absurd translation of the 
words yevvaidy te év yevdopevous (‘by 
means of a single whopping story’ 
would get somewhere near it), but to 
call it an ‘inspired lie’ is almost as mis- 
leading ; and to regard the myth as a 
device of political propaganda, and 
make a great pother about Plato’s 
‘cynicism’ and ‘advocacy of propa- 
ganda lies’, is surely to mistake the 
spirit and intent of the passage. What 
Plato is in effect urging is that it would 
be helpful if the national mythology 
could lend support to the political tri- 
partition. We have to remember, as 
Cornford points out, that ‘the ancients 
supposed all myths to be the work of 
poets, inspired by the Muses or con- 
sciously invented’; Glaucon and So- 
crates are surely putting themselves in 
the position of the myth-making poet. 
Incidentally Plato is perhaps over-optim- 
istic in supposing that this myth might 
establish itself in the second generation 
of his city (of rovrwy deis, 415 D). 


Another important point on which I 
think P. wrong concerns the provision 
for promotion and degradation at 
415 c. He holds that this is rescinded 
at 434 B-c and ‘even more clearly at 
547 A’ (p. 197). I cannot agree: and if 
this is not so, the use of the word ‘caste’ 
which P. adopts, like many before him, 
is seriously misleading. On this point 
the reader may be referred to A. E. 
Taylor’s Plato, p. 275. 

Let us be frank and admit that 
Plato’s political philosophy includes 
many features distasteful to modern 
sentiment. We may join Dr. Popper 
in his condemnation of an excessive 
authoritarianism, of an exaggerated dis- 
trust of political change, of a too un- 
compromising verdict on democracy, of 
bad arguments here and there (e.g. that 
about tod at 432 E ff.). Yet 
we may still find in the Republic a pro- 
founder wisdom and a nobler purpose 
than he detects. The reader who has 
digested the text of this book, together 
with its ninety closely-printed pages of 
scholarly and often helpful notes, might 
be well advised to turn to a recent, but 
briefer appraisal of the Republic—the 
article entitled Plato’s Commonwealth 
by F. M. Cornford in Greece and Rome, 
vol. iv. R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


EPICURUS, JIIEPI ®YZEQ2 


Achille Vociiano: J resti dell’ XI libro 
del Ilepi Dicews di Epicuro. (Publi- 
cations de la Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie: Textes et Documents, 
IV.) Pp. x+60. Cairo: Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 
1940. Paper, P.Eg. 30. 

Dr. VoGLiANno, who published the frag- 

ments of Books XXVIII and XIV of the 

Tlepi Oicews in 1926 and 1933, has now 

given us an edition of the remains of 

Book XI; his work was published in 

Cairo in 1940, but has only now come to 

hand in this country. The fragments of 

this Book are contained in two Hercu- 

lanean papyri, P. 1042 and P. 154. 


Vogliano has used as the basis of his 
text the facsimiles made by Hayter and 
others, and has collated the original 


papyri in London and Naples and photo- 
graphs of the latter in London. The copies 
of 1042 are in the Bodleian (cod. Gr. Class. 
c. 4, Western MSS. 28054), while of 154 
there are copies both at Oxford (cod. 
Gr. Class. c. 1, Western MSS. 28051) and 
at Naples. Vogliano has taken 1042 as his 
main text and added extracts from 154 
where they confirm or amplify 1042. On 
confronting pages he gives reproduc- 
tions of the facsimiles and a transcrip- 
tion of the text. He has added brief— 
all too brief—notes and comments on the 
text with some valuable suggestions as 
to the subject-matter. 

The transcription, though on the 
whole careful, is not fully satisfactory. 
In some places Vogliano goes beyond. 
the indications of his own reproductions, 
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in others the reproduction itself does 
not quite accurately represent the apo- 
graphs. Dr. Paul Maas has collated 
Vogliano’s text with the Oxford apo- 
graphs and has generously put his 
notes at my disposal ; he also inspected 
the original fragments in the British 
Museum! (Pap. 1521. 1-7 in boxes P. 181, 
182), but, partly owing to perishing 
through lapse of time, their evidence is 
largely negative. From Maas’s colla- 
tions I note some discrepancies in pas- 
sages of importance. Fr. F I. 1 V. 
Ay-povs, no evidence for 7, 3. V. pous dé, 
povde Ox. Neap. and Brit. Mus., 4. V. 
Anpwn, no evidence for w; Fr. GII.1 V. 
ywvidTns, an improbable word, no evi- 
dence for +, Maas suggests rpu}ywvdrns, 
which is quoted from Plot. 2. 6. 2, 
Porph. im Cat. 137. 19; Fr. LIV. 6.7. V. 
v uncertain, M. suggests 
xa[ra|Sobvres ; Fr. K III 9-10 V. 
no reliable evidence for p, B.M. zp or 
to, cf. Fr. [M] I. 13 V. zp[oylod, no 
evidence for pox, see below. These in- 
accuracies may well be due to Vogliano’s 
preparation of the work in Cairo, where 
his notes could not be checked. 

Maas makes the following further sug- 
gestions: Fr. H II. 7 rav[7]ns for V.’s 
tovavrns, as in [K] b I. 14; K III. 15 
a|pa| ro, and in the corresponding 
place [M] I. 5 rodr[o dpa] 76, which is an 
improvement on V.’s toéro adré. I add 
a few further proposals: Fr. H I. 1 
éz|oxn{ow, ‘the support of the earth on 
the air’, cf. Schol. on Epic. Ep. ad Hat. 
§ 74 TH yiv TO dépt ; H II. 17 
‘the arrange- 
ment of the rofyo: all round the earth’ ; 
H VI. 2. 3 judas 


1 Dr. Maas makes the following observations on 
Vogliano’s collation of the original papyri in 
London and Naples: ‘V. marks by round brackets 
(see p. x) those parts of the text which have either 
perished or become illegible since the Naples 
draughtsman copied them. He sometimes explains 
in his app. crit. why his readings differ from those 
transmitted by the ed. pr. or by Hayter. But he 
never gives drawings of his own like those in his 
earlier editions of Herculanean papyri, and leaves 
many doubtful readings unexplained. Even for 
the “‘edizione definitiva”, which, he says (p. 17) 
still remains to be made, he envisages no drawings, 
but a “riproduzione fototipica degli originali” ; no 
specimen of such reproductions has so far been 
published.’ 


Sivay ‘that (the walls) may protect us 
(sc. the earth) against the whirl’ 
(Rosini iva adfwow), cf. dpaypovs used 
of the walls in H V. 13; I V. 11 6 7 for 
K III. 9, 10 and [M] I. 13 
tlotx]ov, i.e. ‘the wall round the earth’ 
(cf. H VI. 1 rotyous, [K] b I. 12 roi]yous), 
more likely than V.’s tpoxoé, for which 
the evidence is insufficient and the word 
almost impossible. 

Vogliano’s object is to establish the 
text and he says modestly that he leaves 
its interpretation to others. In his own 
opinion the contribution of these re- 
mains to our knowledge ‘is not much’, 
but in fact students of Epicureanism will 
find a good deal which either confirms 
or adds to extant information. The 
theory, for instance, that the earth is 
held in its stable position in the world 
by a ‘thin matter’ (dpaca beneath 
it, which acts as a support (éépe.os), 
stated in Cols. C II, FIV, HI, b III, 
and [M] II, is an important confirma- 
tion of Lucr. v. 534 ff., clara 
(H V. 19) corresponding closely to the 
idea in Lucr. v. 549. In K III this 
theory is contrasted with a rival view, 
possibly that of Anaximander, that the 
earth stays motionless in the centre 
of the xéopos because it is equidistant 
from all parts of its periphery; Epi- 
curus acutely comments that this 
may be so, but the ultimate cause 
of its maintenance there is the ‘thin 
matter’ of his own theory. Hardly less 
interesting is the discussion of the shape 
of the earth in H II and [K] b I; the 
reference appears to be to the theory 
of Leucippus, and the earth is said to 
be ‘like the hollow of a tambourine’ 
(Spowwpevov 7H Tob Tupmdvov 
and to have rotyor, like the circumfer- 
ence of the tambourine, around it. The 
idea may perhaps be explained by the 
theory of Democritus that the earth is 
pev tH KoiAny TH 
péow (Aét. iii. 10. 5, Diels A. 94); the 
function of the rotyo (ll. 4-8) is to 
preserve the earth from the onset of the 
cosmic whirl (Sim). There are also inter- 
esting discussions on the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and especially of 
the sun (H IV; V, I, II, III), and of the 
instruments or models (épyava) which 
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the professional astrologers used to illus- 
trate these movements (I, IV, V), 
which Epicurus regards as insufficiently 
accurate to demonstrate the circlings 
(S«vedpara) of the stars and the irregu- 
larities (dopioreias) of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. These and other 
incidental observations make these frag- 
ments of real value for the understand- 
ing of Epicurus’ theories and _ his 
controversies with his predecessors. 

I add some notes on important 
words. Fr. E I. 3 Aap[Bdver|y mapad- 
haynv, cf. Ep. ad Hat. § 63 mrapad- 
Aaynv «iAndds; ibid. 4, Fr. E IV. 5 
amewpia applied to the infinity of the 
universe, used in Ep. ad Hat. § 45 of the 
infinite number of the xdopor, but cf. 
Ep. ad Hat. § 41 70 €or ; Fr. 
F I. 1 Anpovs (s.v. 1.) apparently ap- 
plied ironically by an opponent to ‘the 
atoms’, which might explain the nick- 


name Anpdxpitos, given by Epic. to 
Democritus (D. L. x. 8); Fr. F IV. 3 
perewpiopds of the ‘floating’ of the 
earth in the xéopos; Frs. H I. 16, H II. 
3, [K] b I. 10, rypmdvov of the shape of 
the earth (see above); Fr. H II. 3 
éxrjpate ‘the hollow’ of the earth; Fr. 
H V. 13 dpaypous the ‘bulwarks’ of the 
earth = roiyous; Fr. I IV. 5, V. 3 
épyava, the ‘instruments’ or ‘models’ of 
the astrologers, wrongly interpreted by 
Rosini (and accepted by L. & S., see V.’s 
note) as ‘organs of sense’; Fr. I IV. 7 
[mapep|rodetas (s.v. 1.) of the ‘compli- 
cated movements’ of the stars; Fr. I 
IV. 10 dwevpdrwy of the ‘circling move- 
ments’ of the stars; Fr. I V. 2 mapa- 
Biaow, ‘forcing’, ‘constraining’; Frs. 
K III. 19, K IV. 3 
not ‘equiformity’ (L. & S.). 
C. BAILEY. 


A FESTSCHRIFT FOR P. VON DER MUHLL 


 Phyllobolia fiir Peter von der Miihll zum 


60. Geburtstag am 1. August 1945. 
Von Olof Gicon, Karl MEutI, Willy 
THEILER, Fritz WEHRLI, und Bernhard 
Wyss. Pp. 288. Basel: Schwabe, 
1946. Cloth, 20 Swiss francs. 
THE recipient of this garland has been 
worthily honoured. Wehrli opens with 
an article on the sources of the distinc- 
tion between the elevated and the plain 
styles in oratory and poetry, discussing 
incidentally the connexion between 
elevation and inspiration of various 
kinds (more various perhaps than he 
seems to perceive) including intoxica- 
tion. The distinction he finds already in 
the Frogs; but he contends that Theo- 
phrastus was the source used by later 
writers on these matters. This is a 
valuable article, collecting an impressive 
number of at least verbal similarities 
from authors ranging over many cen- 
turies. Source-hunting would be too 


difficult without a certain degree of 
over-simplification. I am not persuaded 
that Aristotle contradicts himself on 
the admission of strange words into 
poetry and prose. Nor can Euripides 
be taken without reserve as a repre- 
sentative of the plain style ; it is he who 


is commended in Poet. 145824 for using 
a poetic word where Aeschylus used 
an ordinary one. It may be doubted 
whether Horace, Ep. ii. 1. 210 ff. is ‘a 
direct reminiscence’ of Plato, Jon 535 Cc; 
or whether the suggested criteria of 
clearness, dignity, appropriateness, per- 
suasiveness, delight, and instruction 


‘contain so many irreconcilabilities as 


Wehrli thinks. 
W. Theiler, writing on ‘Tacitus und 


‘die antike Schicksalslehre’, finds in An- 


nals vi. 22 a convenient text for a long 
and learned excursus on the theories, 
positive and negative, of fate, provid- 
ence, and free will found in numerous 
authors of various schools of thought. 
His article largely overlaps W. C. 
Greene’s Moira (C.R. lix. 12), a book 
which, of course, Theiler has not seen, 
but which in fact he has supplemented 
with an excellent array of material. 
Gigon studies Plato’s Protagoras on 
the all too common assumption that 
such works are made up of bits and 
pieces more or less skilfully botched 
together. This assumption is the rabbit 
introduced into the hat; one need not 
be surprised at its triumphant reappear- 
ance in the conclusion, which pronounces 


tothe | j 
this 
| view, : 
iat the 
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that the author of the dialogue was not 
Plato but someone who drew incompat- 
ible materials from Protagoras, Euclides, 
and Aristippus, and strung them together 
within the framework of ‘the living 
dialogue-form’. But it isclever conjuring. 

B. Wyss, ‘Zu Gregor von Nazianz’, 
offers important textual notes, and dis- 
cusses Gregory as the source of Goethe’s 


references to the Hypsistarioi. In the 
final article, ‘Griechische Opferbrauche’, 
Meuli considers, with many anthropo- 
logical parallels, the nature, kinds, and 
occasions of the ritual or customary 
offerings made to the dead or to deities 
whether chthonian or Olympian. 
J. TATE. 
University of Sheffield. 


LUCRETIUS 


Marc RozeLaar: Lucrez. Versuch einer 
Deutung. Pp. xvi+267. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1943. Paper, 1os. 6d. net. 

WE know little of Lucretius, and the 

meagre statements of ancient authori- 

ties can be interpreted, as R.’s quota- 
tions show, in various and opposite 
ways; therefore a new approach .must 
be attempted. It is R.’s belief that 
what we want to know of Lucretius can 
be discovered from the poem itself, if it 
is read with sympathetic insight, and 
that the personality of the poet can be 


reconstructed with the aid of psycho-. 


logical science, a project calculated to 
arouse the liveliest apprehensions. It 
can be said at once that the apprehen- 
sions are not fulfilled ; there is no flood 
of psychological jargon, and R.’s Lucre- 
tius is a coherent figure, a possible 
author of the most astonishing, if not 
the greatest, of Latin poems. Nor is 
R.’s_ reconstruction strikingly unlike 
that of earlier critics, but it is fuller, 
more self-consistent, and more precise, 
and it yields a character, not an as- 
semblage of characteristics: The De 
Rerum Natura does suggest more 
strikingly than most ancient works a 
definite personality with certain inter- 
nal disharmonies. There is the strange 
vehemence and urgency of manner, the 
insistence on fears which blacken the 
whole of existence yet which do not 
seem greatly to have troubled the con- 
temporary world, the exultation which 
suggests that all that Lucretius knew of 
arapafia was a calm between storms 
rather than the slightly insipid content- 
ment of the Master, and finally the 
scornful delineation of sexual passion 
so far removed from the mild reproof of 
other Epicurean texts. 


The main part of R.’s work (whichis 
written in German) consists of an at- 
tempt to deduce the poet’s personality 
from three different kinds of evidence, 
from style, from the substance of the 
poem, and from the nature of Epicurean 
philosophy and the response of Lucre- 
tius to it; from these the character of 
the poet is gradually built up as the 
book proceeds. The main characteristic 
of the style is emphasis, which shows 
itself in alliteration, in volubility, in 
repetition which sometimes has almost 
the effect of a refrain, and in an in- 
ability to finish with an argument. The 
explanation is that Lucretius is seeking 
to convince, not Memmius or a typical 
reader, but the other half of himself; 
hence the urgency of manner, for the 
opponents of Epicurus are personal 
enemies, and on the convincing ad- 
vocacy of his doctrines his own peace 
of mind depends. But R. goes rather 
far when he sees in the frequent use of 
imagery drawn from war a symbol of 
the poet’s conflict; not all imagery is 
equally suitable to all subject-matter, 
and the wonder may rather be that 
Lucretius gets in sheep and sea-shells 
and so many images of peaceful life than 
that the atomic universe is described in 
military metaphors. After all Mars is 
predominant half of the time. 

_ The extraordinary vividness of the 
descriptions with which Lucretius illus- 
trates his explanations of atomic pheno- 
mena impresses all readers. R. com- 
pares it to the vividness of the sensory 
experiences of childhood, and argues 
that Lucretius must have preserved in 
later years the sensitivity to impressions 
which most men lose; and this sensi- 
tivity was present in all the activities of 
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life, leading on the one hand to his 
marked sympathy for animals and child- 
ren, on the other to his flinching before 
the harsher contacts of life and the com- 
plexities of love. He was a thwarted 
and divided character, desiring the 
activities and successes enjoyed by his 
fellow-men, but excluded from them by 
the lack of the defensive armour neces- 
sary for participation. 

On these assumptions it is easy to 
account for his enthusiasm for the 
system of Epicurus; it gave him a 
reasoned justification for not doing what 
he was afraid to do. Yet it failed to 
resolve the conflict, because it could not 
remove the latent longing for a fuller 
life. In the same way his torturing 
anxiety about god and death, being de- 
rived from a genuine religious emotion, 
could not be permanently relieved by a 
flight to rationalism—an up-to-date 
version of l’anti-Lucréce. 

A bald summary cannot do justice to 
200 closely argued pages, but it can 
illustrate the strength and weakness of 
the method. Psychological explanations 
of poetry, like Marxist explanations of 
history, depend on wide assumptions 
about the uniformity of human develop- 
ment and on the selection of the right 
points at which to begin applying the 
formula. The assumptions may be 
wrong, and a safe starting-point hard to 
discover. We can rarely tell with 
certainty whether an ancient writer is 
expressing a personal conviction for the 


first time or merely restating an idea 
which he has met elsewhere. 

R. brings to his task learning, judge- 
ment, and imagination, and he makes 
of Lucretius a real person. But one can 
feel no confidence that another, equally 
well equipped, would not arrive at a 
wholly different result. We do not know 
that Lucretius was insecure in his faith, 
or that he was unsociable, still less that 
he was unloved. A psychologist might 
argue that a disquisition on love so free 
from all suspicion either of morbidity 
or lubricity indicated either an ample 
sex life or complete freedom from desire. 
The forcefulness of his description of the 
eternal march of the atoms may be ex- 
plained by sheer enthusiasm for the 
aesthetic and intellectual splendour of 
the vision disclosed by Epicurus as well 
as by the will to stifle his own doubts. 
A number of plausible guesses may be 
made, but it is hardly plausible that 
they should all be right, and if they are 
not, since they are largely interdepen- 
dent, the whole structure falls. Perhaps 
the value of the method is rather that it 
enables us to approach from a new 
angle what was too familiar, and stimu- 
lates us to perceive significance where it 
had been overlooked. Readers of R., 
however unconvinced they may be by 
his main thesis, are unlikely not to feel 
that his book has helped them towards 
the understanding of Lucretius. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


LATIN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


Evelyn Holst Latin Pseudepi- 
grapha. A study in Literary Attribu- 
tions. Pp. 158. Baltimore: privately 
printed (J. H. Furst Co.), 1945. Cloth. 

THE chances of wrong attribution of 

authorship are bound to be to some 

extent influenced by the strength of 
literary interest, the condition of the 
publishing and bookselling trade, and 
the library facilities available at any 
one period. Yet, for all Dr. Clift’s 
optimism, the influence of such factors 
can hardly be decisive. Hence, even if 
our knowledge of them were more com- 
plete than it is, an attempt to apply 


criteria of this kind to problems of dis- 
puted authorship could hope to do no 
more than support conclusions based on 
better evidence. Nevertheless, with this 
modest object in view, the attempt is 
worth making, and Dr. Clift deserves 
much praise for making it in a very 
painstaking and scholarly manner. Her 
readers might be even more willing to 
follow her if in her general remarks she 
had acknowledged the limitations of her 
method as frankly as she does where she 
applies it to individual problems. 

The foundations for the subsequent 
inquiries are laid in a chapter which 


| 
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assembles valuable data concerning 
libraries and literary interests in the 
Roman world. Next Dr. Clift examines 
the authenticity of the thirty-four non- 
Varronian plays ascribed to Plautus by 
various authors. The result is tabulated 
at the end of this very long chapter 
(pp. 40-78) : 14 plays are ‘probable’, 13 
‘possible’, 6 ‘doubtful’, and 1 ‘spuri- 
ous’. All this is very tentative. Wrong 
ascriptions may have occurred, in fact 
are likely to have done so, in the period 
when Plautus’ plays were revived on 
the stage, before the grammarians took 
an interest in them, and any play, there- 
fore, however well attested, may be 
spurious. Of this Dr. Clift warns us 
herself. But uncertainty does not end 
here. Anus, Condalium, and Gemini 
Lenones are listed as ‘probable’, Bis 
Compressa and Boeotia as ‘ possible’, the 
distinction resting upon a very question- 
able interpretation by F. Leo of the 
Accius fragment which mentions these 
plays. Again, there is no good reason 
why six plays quoted only by late 
authors should be classified as ‘doubt- 
ful’; they are no less ‘possible’ than 
those referred to in the preserved por- 
tions of Varro and Festus. Or again, 
even if Charisius and Macrobius should 
quote Bacaria, Caecus, and Calceolus at 
first hand (the evidence is not conclu- 
sive), I fail to see why, on the strength 
of this, these three should be considered 
‘possible’ rather than ‘doubtful’. Apart 
from such detail, Dr. Clift’s table reveals 
that, the earlier a play is attested, the 
likelier it is to be genuine. One might 
have guessed it. 

Republican prose is tackled next. 


Again the results are set out in a table. 
One is amused to see Cicero de sinonimis 
solemnly listed among the retectanea, 
But Dr. Clift’s discussion of doubtful 
works is extremely well informed and 
deserves to be pondered on by the 
specialist. In no instance, however, is 
the decision seriously influenced by the 
general considerations which Dr. Clift 
has at heart. 

The last chapter surveys suspected 
works of the Augustan period, including 
the Virgilian Appendix (which is swal- 
lowed whole), Ovidian pseudepigrapha, 
among them the Consolatio ad Liviam, 
Horace, Sat. i. 10. 1-8, the Tibullan 
Corpus, and a few miscellaneous pieces, 
all this in twenty-eight pages. Little 
new light can be expected from this 
summary procedure. It is true that in 
most instances the problem seems to 
have been created by special circum- 
stances, Virgil’s will, Ovid’s banishment, 
Gallus’ damnatio memoriae, and the in- 
ference that under normal conditions 
the existence of the great state libraries 
diminished the chances of wrong attri- 
bution is plausible enough. But what 
of it? Does it help us to decide whether 
Virgil, by disinheriting the children of 
his youthful Muse, merely drove them 
into obscurity, or whether in so doing 
he opened the door to fraudulent claims? 
For all her learning and industry, Dr. 
Clift has failed to demonstrate that ‘new 
estimates of the authenticity or spurious- 
ness of many previously questioned 
works may result’ from an inquiry of 
this nature. 

O. SKUTSCH. 
University of Manchester. 


LATIN LITERATURE FOR ITALIAN READERS 


Ettore BIGNONE: I/ libro di letteratura 
latina. Storia della letteratura latina 
con una scelta delle pit: belle pagine. 
3 vols. Pp. viii+190; 258; 140. 
Florence: le Monnier, 1947, 1946, 
1946. Paper, L. 160, 180, 100. 

THE author is an enthusiast for his sub- 

ject who is also a scholar ; the two should 

be, but are not always, combined. He 
has written, or is writing, a full-length 
work on Latin literature, of which vol. 


iii, now printing, brings the subject 
down to the end of the Republic; the 
present treatise is, as its lengthy title- 
page explains, a history of the subject 
illustrated with copious extracts from 
the ancient authors, translated by him- 
self. He prefers this to drawing on trans- 
lations already published by others, 
because that might mean using ver- 
sions based on antiquated texts and, 
more important, would break the ‘loving 
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collaboration’ between translator and 
critical historian which is easier to 
achieve if the two are one (preface, p. 
viii). He has already put forth a similar 
work on Greek literature, and it would 
seem that his efforts find favour with 
his countrymen, for that is in its third 
edition, the present volumes in their 
second (vols. ii and iii) or fourth (vol. i). 

His selection of passages to translate 
is usually happy; of necessity, since he 
writes for the general public, it includes 
many which have long been familiar to 
every scholar, but they are not so to the 
non-specialist readers whom he ad- 
dresses. So far as a foreigner may judge, 
his renderings are exact, often felicitous, 
but at times rather verbose. Thus (i, 
p. 163), he seems himself to feel that 
‘muore di voglia di imitare Silla, di 
fare anche lui le sue proscrizioni’ is a 
somewhat high dilution of tta sullaturit 
animus etus et proscripturit (Cic. ad Ait. 
ix. 10. 6). Again (ii, p. 216), Tacitus’ 
meaning is correctly given by ‘dove 
hanno fatto squallido deserto dicono 
aver creata la pace’, but his Calgacus 
(Agr. 30) says it in five words, and (p. 
232) ‘La probita l’esaltiamo, ma muore 
tremante di freddo’ rather paraphrases 
than translates probitas laudatur et alget 
(Juv. i. 74). The verse-renderings, by 
the way, are in imitations of the ancient 
metres ; of their merits it is best to leave 
Italian ears to judge. 

Aesthetic criticism fills a considerable 
part of the work. It is perhaps a little 
too biased in favour of the authors dealt 
with, but it is full of good things. Thus 
(i, p. 37), when dealing with Plautus, 
Bignone shows that he understands 
what vortere meant to him and how it 
differs from ‘translate’; p. 98, it helps 
the novice to understand Lucretius if he 
is plainly told that that poet had ‘un’ 
anima assetata di certezza .. . natura- 
liter religiosa’; ii, p. 67 says very well 
that Livy is both classic and romantic 
(although the second adjective is at 
times a little overworked) ; this volume 
ends with a capital critique of Pliny the 
Younger as writer and man, and iii, 
pp. 24 ff. describes Apuleius in a way 
which should set the inquirer reading 
the Golden Ass for himself if he can by 


any means muster enough Latin to do 
so. That, I fancy, is what Bignone 
wishes to effect in this and many similar 
passages. 

No history of a great literature is 
without occasional errors in fact and 
statements with which a reader will dis- 
agree. I give a few examples; the list is 
not very formidable. In i, p. 35 it is not 
quite correct to say that we have twenty 
complete plays of Plautus, when, for 
instance, Aulul. and Cistell. have lost so 
much. On pp. 146 ff. Bignone does not 
seem to realize that Sallust was, above 
all, a clever propagandist, and on p. 156 
he seems to think the invectiva in M. 
Tullium genuine. In ii, p. 104 he makes 
the old mistake of understanding Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 10. 43-4 to mean that Aemilius 
Macer wrote three didactic poems, while 
highly doubtful interpretations of evi- 
dence in the same volume are on p. 55 
(tmmunis in Horace, Odes iii. 23. 17 
does not mean ‘guiltless’) and pp. 20, 
81, which accept the twice-refuted fable 
about Gallus and Georg. iv. It is a mere 
slip which, on p. 82, inverts the order 
of Propertius and Tibullus in Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 10. 53, one of several little 
indications that the book was some- 
what hurriedly written; but p. 125 
should not say it is generally believed 
that Curtius Rufus wrote under Claudius. 
On p. 136 he seems to have run together 
Epiktetos, Diss.iv.7,6,and M. Aurelius, 
II. 3. P. 159 is another example of the 
deep-rooted belief that Tacitus calls 
Petronius arbiter elegantiarum in Ann. 
xvi. 18. 4, while iii, p. 16 reads as if 
Bignone accepted Apuleius’ authorship 
of the Asclepius, and p. 76 as if he were 
satisfied that the Historia Augusta 
really is by the various authors whose 
names head the lives in it. 

Where he puts forward or adopts a 
conjecture it is usually a good one. Thus 
(ii, p. 42), it is certainly worth consider- 
ing whether Hor. Epod. 16. 9 ff. should 
not be punctuated as a question (but on 
the next page, who are the ‘majority of 
critics’ who think Epod. 13 was written 
‘on the morrow of Philippi’?). In ii, 
p. 146, one may hope he is right in 
defending Lucan against the charge of 
accusing his own mother, and on p. 213 
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it is at least an ingenious suggestion that 
the Dialogus is Tacitus’ farewell to the 
practice of oratory. Perhaps he insists 
a trifle too often on his own views of the 
content and importance of Aristotle’s 
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lost Protreptikos, but it is hard if the 
author of a theory may not speak on 
its behalf. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


GREEK MORPHOLOGY 


P. CHANTRAINE : Morphologie historique 
du grec. Pp. x+442. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1945. Cloth, 280 fr. 

J. HUMBERT: Syntaxe grecque. Pp. 396. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1945. Paper, 
450 fr. 

M. CHANTRAINE’S book is designed to do 

for the Greek of literature and epigraphy 

from Homer to the New Testament what 

M. Ernout did for Latin in a previous 

volume of this series, and to those who 

. know that work it is perhaps enough to 
say that in scope and treatment this is 

a worthy companion to its predecessor. 

It is a compendium of facts and theories 

relating to the evolution of Greek ter- 

minations and other variations in de- 

clension and conjugation, in short, a 

descriptive history of the parts of the 

machinery of Greek syntax, and thus, 
as it happens, M. Chantraine’s volume 
is complementary with M. Humbert’s, 
which deals with the working of that 
machinery. The emphasis that both 
authors place on the continuity of the 
history of the language (a history on 
which M. Chantraine’s studies on the 
Greek Perfect and on Homeric Greek 
have thrown not a little light) is to be 
seen both in their occasional illustra- 
tions from Modern Greek and, in the 
other direction, in the pains they take 
to make clear to the student what is 
too often forgotten, that the original 
state of Greek, as of Indo-European, is 
outside our present knowledge. They 
steer safely between the opposite dangers 
which beset all such manuals, avoiding 
both controversial superfluities and 
illusory simplification. Vowel grada- 
tion alone seems, as usual, intractable 
to compromise. M. Chantraine prefixes 

a sketch of current theory, but the 

reader who needs that summary will 

hardly apprehend the difficulties of the 
suggestion at p. 164, ‘dor. béot. zparos 
repose peut-étre sur *pftos’. Indeed, it 


was the difficulties inherent in the theory 
of long sonants that led to later elabora- 
tions which have sometimes created an 
impression, from which the author no 
doubt desired to save the student, that 
Ablaut has been devoured by Algebra. 
Nor has the printer been helpful in this 
matter: §§ 282-4 show three variants, 
*ye/o, *y¢/o, and *y¢/°, for the same suf- 
fix. But the point is not to be stressed; 
most readers will have met these phono- 
logical problems elsewhere, and as a 
whole M. Chantraine’s work is thorough, 
clear, concise, and up to date. 

M. Humbert sets out to remedy a 
deficiency he has observed in his students, 
their scanty knowledge of the principles 
of Greek syntax and inability to connect 
what principles they know with the 
details of the language. Mulium incola 
fuit anima mea. He acknowledges his 
great debts to Wackernagel’s Vorle- 
sungen, Brugmann-Thumb, Kiihner- 
Gerth, Stahl (on the Greek Verb), and 
Meillet-Vendryes. But it would be very 
unjust to give the impression that this 
is nothing more than a new digest of 
old material. The author has thought 
out each problem for himself and every- 
where, in analysis, interpretation, or 
criticism, there is evidence of genuine 
originality refreshingly related as well, 
to the ancient Greek fountains of gram- 
matical tradition as to modern develop- 
ments in linguistic science. The contents 
comprise eleven chapters on Concord, 
Number, Demonstrative and Personal 
Adjectives and Pronouns, the Voices, 
Moods (in principal and subordinate 
clauses), Tenses, Cases, Prepositions (in 
syntax and in compounds) and Nega- 
tives, the whole arranged in some 580 
sections, to which two good indexes, of 
topics and Greek words, are provided. 
Facts are cited from the language from 
Homer to the present day, but not by 
way of furnishing a complete history of 
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Greek syntax; the author’s aim is to 
give a reasoned account of the syntax 
of Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c., so far as possible relating details 
to principles in the perspective of his- 
tory, without Procrustean accommoda- 
tion of facts to theory. M. Humbert’s 
grasp of principle, and his candour in 
exhibiting exceptions and the conflicting 
influences governing apparently anoma- 
lous developments appear notably in 
his accounts of.some arbitrary uses of 
the Article, and of confusions in the uses 
of negatives, e.g. with infinitives, as at 
p. 363: ‘ Déja dans l’ceuvre de Sophocle, 
qui dépasse si souvent la langue litté- 
raire de son temps, on constate quelques 
exemples d’arbitraire dans l’emploi de 
od et de uy; l’évolution se précipite a 
partir de la xowy}: dans les Evangiles, 
toutes les déclaratives s’accompagnent 
de py et méme un atticiste, comme 


Lucien, emploie cette négation dans une 
subordonnée causale, tant 7 était sentie 
comme la négation de toute espéce de 
subordonnée.’ His page (243) on the 
unity of the accusative is a model of 
conciseness and perspicuity. His real- 
istic criticism of Stahl’s theory and 
evidence purporting to maintain the 
(occasional) temporal force of the aorist 
even in the subjunctive is independent 
and effective. The discussions of the 
Middle and of Aspect in verbs are par- 
ticularly good, and as a whole the treat- 
ment of moods, tenses, and cases is ex- 
cellent. M. Humbert published this 
work because French students of Greek 
syntax lacked any manual of this kind 
and compass written in their native 
language. For the same reason a trans- 
lation of it would be welcome in this 
country. P. B. R. FoRBEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Anna SPITZBARTH: Spieltechnik der griechischen 
Tragédie. Pp. 109. Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 1946. 
Paper. 

Tuts book is a careful examination of the Greek 

tragic texts to discover what evidence can be 

found in them for action on the stage; the author 
quotes comparatively little modern scholarship 
and nothing that is not German. She first treats 
gesture : pointing, covering and uncovering, prayer, 
summoning the dead, supplication, listening, spy- 
ing, greeting, bidding farewell, lamentation. In 
the chapter on ‘Violent action’ she expresses sur- 
prise that Sophocles allowed Ajax to commit 
suicide on the stage, but does not notice that at 
least one of the children was shot down on the 
stage in his Niobe. She then deals with entrances 
and exits; she sensibly decides that there is no 
positive evidence in the plays for the eccyclema, 
but apparently thinks that Athena in the pro- 
logue of the Ajax walks on like Odysseus: surely 

Athena is somewhere above out of sight of the 

stage (15 f.); Athena does, however, walk on in 

Eum. 397 (the éxos of 1. 405 is her aegis, which she 

is still wearing). She cheerfully accepts the arrival 

of the chorus of the Prometheus Vinctus in a winged 
car without discussing any of the problems con- 
nected therewith. Further chapters deal with mute 
persons, use of objects in acting, double action, 
typical characters, display of emotion. At the end 
of the chapter on typical characters (Rollen- 
charakteristik) she allows herself one of her rare 
generalizations: Sophocles uses this technique for 

a few great scenes which he did not repeat, 

Euripides developed the technique until it became 

a manner which he could repeat without further 


trouble. The book is a useful collection of material, 
well arranged and indexed; but more could have 
been made of the material for characterizing the 
three tragedians. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


University of Manchester. 


Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus. Translated by 
R. C. TREVELYAN. Pp. 76. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. R. C. TREVELYAN, who has already translated 
the Prometheus Vinctus and the Medea, has chosen 
the Oedipus Coloneus from among the plays of 
Sophocles for his next version. In his Introduction 
he quotes an interesting criticism of the Oedipus 
Coloneus written in pencil by Lord Macaulay in the 
Sophocles which he took with him to India in 
1834, in which he characterizes the play as ‘a little 
languid, particularly the scenes with Creon and 
Polyneices’. Mr. Trevelyan rightly points out that 
the unity of the play is not that of a closely knit 
plot ruthlessly developing step by step to disas- 
trous catastrophe, but that there is a sequence 
of incidents, exciting and picturesque, passionate 
and pathetic, which are parts of a leisurely move- 
ment towards the passing of Oedipus. 

The present version is remarkably faithful, 
especially in the iambic portions rendered into 
blank verse (a good example is Oedipus’ speech, 
761 ff.). In translating lyrics and anapaests Mr. 
Trevelyan usually imitates as closely as possible the 
metrical pattern of the Greek, using long and short 
syllables where they occur in the original but 
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substituting stress for quantity. The result is not 
always happy, e.g. in Antigone’s speech 238 ff. : 
Strangers of wise, reverend soul, 
Though the prayer of my aged sire 
Might not appeal to you, since of his un- 
Purposed deeds you have heard the rumour 
Yet me at least, pity me the unfortunate. 


He is certainly more successful when he adopts a 
freer verse-form, as in the chorus 1044 ff. 

In his language Mr. Trevelyan adopts a happy 
mean, using English which is neither pedantic and 
archaistic nor aggressively modern and colloquial. 

E. S. FORSTER. 


J. SVENNUNG : Catulls Bildersprache. Vergleichende 
Stilstudien: I. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1945: 3.) Pp. xi+147. Uppsala: Lundeqvist, 
1945. Paper, 6 kr. 

Dr. SVENNUNG devotes the first sixty pages of this 
useful study to observations on the nature of 
metaphor and simile and to general conclusions 
about the use of them in Catullus; the rest of the 
book is occupied by a detailed examination of the 
Catullan examples, with parallels from other 
authors and other languages. His treatment is 
thorough and his judgement sober, and he recog- 
nizes the difficulties which demand caution—that 
of knowing when a dead metaphor has been 
brought to life again, and that of reconstructing 
the ‘Jargon der jugendlichen Umgangssprache’. In 
the second part he has sometimes, perhaps, been 
too thorough and has cast his net too wide. On 
61. 19 qualis venit Venus, besides references to 
Egypt and India, he cites the Homeric #eo- com- 
pounds, half-a-dozen comparisons with goddesses 
in Homer and the same number in Sappho, in- 
stances of Venus used of a loved one and of Modca 
applied to a woman. He realizes that it is a mis- 
take to look for Greek originals everywhere, but 
one finds him suggesting, with some confidence, 
that when he wrote nec sapit pueri instar, etc., 
Catullus was thinking of J/. xvi. 7 or of Od. iv. 32. 
He rightly includes the concealed ‘Vergleich durch 
Steigerung’ which is characteristic of Catullus, but 
he is wrong in including 12. 17, which is not a 
simile but a literal statement. And among 
metaphors drawn from ‘Geburt, Leben und Tod’ 
he includes redivivus of 17. 3, which is not figura- 
tive, presumably thinking that it is connected 
with vivus. 

These are small matters, which do not detract 
from the value of his lists ; there is much interesting 
information in them and in the copious notes 
which are appended. In his first, and more im- 
portant, part Dr. Svennung has useful remarks on 
the formulae of comparison used by Catullus, the 
particularity of detail in his similes, their origin- 
ality, their position, and their frequency. Meta- 
phors are more frequent in the elegiac epigrams, 
least frequent in the polymetra. This leads to a 
discussion of the differences between the first and 
last thirds of Catullus’ work. They are sometimes 
thrown together in contrast with the longer poems ; 
Dr. Svennung shows that by almost every stylistic 
criterion they fall apart. (He carries statistics 
rather too far here when he notes that the average 


length of the epigrams, all in couplets, is ‘between 
6 and 7 lines’.) Diminutives are much more com- 
mon in the polymetra; compounds are practically 
confined to them; of eipnuéva there are some 
50 in the polymetra against 40 in the long poems 


and only 5 in the epigrams. 
We look forward to the continuation of these 
studies in Catullan technique. C. J. Forpyce. 
University of Glasgow. 


E.L. B. Meuric-Daviss: Emendations of Lucretius. 
Pp. 4. Privately printed, 1946. Paper, 1s. net. 
(Obtainable from the author at 10 Brookside, 
Headington, Oxford.) 

THIS somewhat taciturn work contains seventeen 

emendations of Lucretius, of which the following is 

a typically austere example: ‘iii. 694. 

pressus sub tostis frugibus asper. Ov. Met. xi. 120. 

V. Georg. i. 298.’ Many of them are concerned 

with passages which prudent editors mark with a 

dagger, where one guess is much like another; for 

instance, iv. 79 speciem variam statuasque deorum 
is less uncouth than Brieger’s marmor, but it 

remains obscure how the corruption arose. At v. 

1214 intacti agreeing with mundz1is palaeographically 

more satisfactory than the commonly accepted 

solliciti, but it makes a less balanced sentence. At 

vi. 242 deorum for ciere removes a difficulty and 

gives good sense. D. W. Lucas. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


Johannes Cornelis ARENS: De Godenschildering in 
Ovidius’ Metamorphosen. Pp. xiit+192. Nij- 
megen: Janssen, 1946. Paper. 

THis doctoral dissertation covers fairly familiar 

ground. After listing a number of opinions (some 

of them worth preserving for their extreme absurd- 
ity) put forth by critics of more or less reputation 
concerning the Ovidian portrayal of gods, its style, 
significance, and intention, Arens proceeds to ana- 
lyse for himself those stories in the Metamorphoses 
in which gods play leading parts. These he arranges 
on a not too rigid system described on p. 33 f. In 
treating them he gives a good deal of space to 
discussion of the poet’s sources, both Greek (largely 
Alexandrian) and Latin (for instance, he holds that 
the story of Io in Met. i. 583 ff. owes a good deal to 
the lost Jo of Calvus). But he is not given to 
insisting too strongly on this topic; his final con- 
clusion (p. 183, part of a good summary of his re- 
search) is that ‘ the results of the study of sources are 
extremely problematical and at best are vague’, 
a judgement with which the reviewer is much 
inclined to agree. What he does stress is four 
features of Ovid’s treatment of these once imposing 
figures, all characteristic of his position, repeatedly 
emphasized, as the very climax of Alexandrianism 
in Rome. The first of these is the humanizing of 
gods, often to trifling or comic figures with master- 
passions like those of mankind (he instances among 
others Apollo’s vanity, Pallas’ hot temper, Are- 
thusa’s talkativeness, and Pomona’s prudishness, 

p. 167). The next is the tendency to modernize; 

Olympus and the underworld alike are simply 

Rome. The third is the play on the ambiguous 

nature of some deities (as Iris the divine messenger 
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and Iris the physical rainbow); the fourth, irony 
and humour. 

Attached is the usual list of theses defended by 
Arens at his examination. I mention one for its 
ingenuity. Ovid’s Corinna-is so named because the 
word means, and scans like, puella. 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. J 


M.N. Tob: A Selection of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions to the end of the fifth century B.c. Second 
Edition. Pp. xx-+-266. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1946. Cloth, 15s. net. 

THE first edition of Tod’s work, indispensable to all 

students of Greek history, has been exhausted, 

and we can only be grateful to the author and 
publisher for this reissue. The problem which 
faced them was, as Mr. Tod says in his preface, 
whether to make a thoroughgoing revision of the 
whole book (adding some recently discovered in- 
scriptions) in the light of the remarkable progress 
made in the thirteen years since the first edition 
was published, or to reissue it with some minor 
corrections in the text and the addition of an 
appendix indicating the principal discussions of 
the inscriptions which have appeared since. The 
second course has been adopted, wisely; for the 
former would have caused much delay (not only 
in the preparation of the book, but in waiting for 
the completion of the excavations in the Athenian 
agora), and so accurate is all Mr. Tod’s work that 
the number of even minor corrections necessary is 
but small. The additional bibliography is, it need 
hardly be said, admirable, and gives us just what 
we want; Mr. Tod also adds a couple of tables 
giving Meritt’s most recent revision of the quota- 
lists and the re-assessments for the period of the 

Peloponnesian wars. A most welcome book. 

A. W. GoMME. 
University of Glasgow. 


A. B. Ramsay: Flos Malvae. Pp. 110. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1946. Cloth, 6s. net. 
THis is a book to delight the academic with the 


grace of its latinity, while the reader who has no 
Latin may equally enjoy the wit and poetry to be 
found in this self-portrait of the Happy Scholar. 
The Master of Magdalene speaks with the voices of 
Catullus and Horace, of Ovid and Martial, and 
everywhere displays an equal craftsmanship. The 
elegiacs include a characteristically charming 
vision of the kindly goddess Grammatice, and 
every page provides a pleasurable shock as we 
recognize some familiar phrase of everyday speech 
literally latinized—nupeg me poteras prosternere 
pluma—cornibus impositum, triste Dilemma, tuis— 
omnibus dictis tamen atque factis. Choicest of all 
are the poems addressed by this latter-day Horace 
to his friends : in the sapphics, ‘ Jura (ii)’, and even 
more in the hexameters ‘To G.W.H.’, there is no 
mere adaptation of phrasing or imitation of struc- 
ture; the spirit of Horace lives again and circum 
praecordia ludit. He tells of his escape (by Mer- 
cury’s intervention) when his bicycle tries con- 
clusions with a motor-bus: ‘plenus fabarum et 
spretor inertiae dilecta binis dum vehor orbibus 
per rura securus meaque pace fruor Lalagenque 
canto, prostravit ingens machina’ ; the next stanza 
seems to be pursuing the theme on conventional 
lines, when zapa mpoodoxiay comes the arresting 
juxtaposition : ‘quam paene vidi tecta Proserpinae, 
Annamque Reginam!’ 

The few translations whet our appetite for 
more: in the three Greek pieces the translator’s 
skill almost convinces us that the originals were 
entirely suitable for casting in the Greek mould: 
but there are two Latin versions above all which 
display that inevitability that is the hall-mark of 
the good rendering, Dean Aldrich’s familiar ‘Five 
reasons we should drink’, and Housman’s ‘ For my 
Funeral’. 

The English half of the book includes satire 
(mild and bitter), and many poems inspired, like 
the delightful ‘Magdalene’, by the Master’s pietas 
towards his School and College. The reader will 
discover daov év paddyn wey’ dvevap. 

F, C. Geary, 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR SIRS, 

In a review of my Eikota v (C. R., 1946, 
p. 111) the reviewer says that I have tried to 
defend the ef 7 8 dv in Charito i. 13. 9 with 
instances from the fourth century. That is a false 
statement. I have given several examples from 
the second to the fourth century; but in doing so 
I have begun with the fourth and then gone back- 
wards through the third to the second; I don’t 
know why the reviewer places such authors as 
Hermogenes or Justin the Martyr in the fourth 
century. The conclusion he draws from his state- 


ment at the end of his review is, accordingly, 
quite beside the point. 


Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT WIFSTRAND. 


Lund. 


[The reviewer pleads guilty to the charge and 
offers his apologies to Professor Wifstrand for a 
careless oversight. He is not, however, persuaded 
that Charito did in fact write ef 7 8’ dy nor does 
he think that his conclusion, though wrongly 
stated, is quite beside the point.] 
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